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To Evangelize the Industrial 

i { 
System WS 
yaS HE church of to-morrow must believe in the i 
Gy kingdom of God on earth. There may be 
US no doubt entertained upon this point. The 
new generations who are being tutored in human wel- 


fare and are majoring in sociology will refuse to wor- 


ship at any altar where only spiritual futures are dis- 
pensed. 

The scientists have charted the fields of human 
needs. We know now what ought to be done better 
than we have known in any other generation. The 
church, is dying which does not believe and work for 
the triumph of that prayer of Jesus—“Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” This means a 
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crusade to more fully evangelize the whole economic 


and industrial system. 
Fred B. Smith, Moderator of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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THE OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 
Charles Conklin 


The fall meeting of the Association 
which comprises the Universalist parishes 
in Braintree, Quincy, Hingham, North 
and South Weymouth, Weymouth Land- 
ing, Assinippi, Plymouth, Canton and 
Norwood, met at Canton Thursday, Nov. 
7, with the president, Rev. Edwin L. Noble 
of Quincy, in the chair. The day was per- 
fect, the attendance unusually large, 
filling the church, the program promised 
great things and fully redeemed the most 
sanguine expectations. The object of the 
meeting was to present an adequate “‘close 
up” of the recent epochal convention of 
our people at Washington, and those who 
were appointed to that inspirational task 
were enthusiastic in the performance of 
that privileged duty. 

The program was as follows: Voluntary, 
piano and violin, Mrs. Coburn Owen and 
Miss Elsie Owen. Devotiorfial exercises 
led by Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood. 
Business of the association, including 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
which resulted as follows: President, Rev. 
Eric Ayer of North Weymouth; clerk, 
Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of South Wey- 
mouth; treasurer, Mr. Harry F. Arnold of 
Braintree. Generous donations were voted 
to the Bethany Union of Boston, and the 
Doolittle Home at Foxborough. The 
parish at Foxborough was invited to join 
the organization and accepted. There 
were sixteen members from that society 
present at this meeting. Then came the 
address of welcome from Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D. D., followed by an account of 
the splendid gathering and noteworthy 
proceedings of the General Sunday School 
Association at Washington, by Carl Hem- 
pel, and an address on ‘‘Side Lights,’”’ by 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College. 

This was followed by a recess for dinner 
in the local parish house. The Universalist 
ladies of Canton, who have a well-earned 
reputation for hospitality, presented boun- 
tiful evidences of good “home cooking”’ of 
tempting viands. The big crowd, filling 
every available inch in the large dining 
room, was speedily served, to every one’s 
satisfaction. Surely it was a friendly and 
happy company, and many said, ‘“‘This is 
the biggest and best meeting of the as- 
sociation in the past ten years.’’ 

During the afternoon session the young 
people of the Canton church choir, with 
Mrs. Owen at the organ, and Mrs. Fred 
Babcock as musical director, sang an ap- 
propriate anthem. Two great addresses 
were then listened to—one by Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., and the other by Rev. 
John Smith Lowe, D. D., of Boston. No 
voices more authoritative, no minds more 
able to tell and interpret the wonderful 
story of our late phenomenal gathering of 
foremost workers at Washington, could 
have faced any Universalist congregation. 
One thrill followed another as these gifted 
leaders lifted us out of indifference, de- 


spondency or even antagonism toward the 
denominational enterprises now in pros- 
pect. It was a great day, not only for 
fervent youth but for reflective age. 

* * 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice gave a series of 
three lectures on Pastoral Care before the 
students of the Theological School in the 
third week of October. His subjects were 
“The Minister as a Man,’ “‘The Minister 
as a Pastor,’ and “The Christian Ordi- 
nances.”’ Dr. Rice gave the students 
many words of counsel, and also explained 
some of the methods which he had found 
useful and helpful in his own pastoral ex- 
perience. He dealt particularly with the 
importance of the personal habits and 
appearance of the minister. 

It was very much worth while for the 
students to meet a man with such qualities 
of earnestness and sincerity, although in 
the discussion which resulted it was evi- 
dent that there was some dissent from the 
ideas of the lecturer. 

Dr. Rice occupied the pulpit of the 
Universalist church in Canton and spoke 
in the college vesper service on Sunday 
afternoon. He also gave a very stirring 
and effective talk at the college chapel 
service. 

While in Canton, Dr. Rice was the guest 
of President and Mrs. Sykes, with whom he 
has been for many years on terms of in- 
timacy. 

Dr. Rice is one of the first of several 
lecturers who are to speak at St. Lawrence 
this year. Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Seminary, Rev. Walter Macpherson, 
Lit. D., of Joliet, Ill., Prof. Clarence 
Skinner, of Tufts College, and Rev. 
Fred A. Moore, executive director of the 
Chicago Forum, are among those who will 
address the students. Correspondence is 
now under way to secure additional lec- 
turers. The schoo] is particularly in- 
debted to the Victor Universalist church 
which, when it disbanded, recently voted 
$3,000 as a lectureship fund for the The- 
ological School. In the opinion of the 
faculty there is nothing that is more valu- 
able than to bring to the school lecturers 
of this type who will also have an oppor- 
tunity of some association with the 
students. 

It is the custom of the schoo] for mem- 
bers of the faculty to lead the chapel ser- 
vice twice a month, the students leading in 
turn on the other chapel days. Recently 
Professor Miles gave a delightful talk on 
the parasitical tendency of students, and 
Prof. A. H. MacLean likewise gave a 
stimulating address on the function of the 
critical faculty. Frequently, students, ac- 
cording to common judgment, are quite 
as happy and inspiring in their remarks as 
members of the facuity. 

The visit of Madam Curie recently at 
St. Lawrence, when she dedicated the 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 
T a recent meeting of the Boston Authors’ Club 
tributes were paid to the memory of Katharine 
Lee Bates, for many years a member of the 
club. The meeting was private and we make no 
detailed report of it. It is no violation of confidence 
to say that there was not an artificial or unreal] word 
uttered. The simple informal comments and remi- 
niscences of those who knew her best had about them 
a genuineness of appreciation and a depth of feeling 
which made the meeting one of the most significant 
in the history of the organization. Many of the 
members testified to her great generosity and kind- 
ness, her interest in those beginning to write, her 
strong help at critical times. She loved her home, 
her dogs, her work, her friends. Her Sunday after- 
noons brought to her home distinguished scholars 
and callow beginners. She threw over everything a 
spontaneous gayety which was not quenched even 
when tears lay just below the surface. Her sense of 
duty was so high that she gave herself to many causes 
which interfered with her main work, but who can 
say that the best note in her main work was not put 
there by these same causes? She took her poetry 
seriously and sometimes felt a little sorry that so many 
people thought of her as the author of only one poem. 
In fact, say these critics of the club who know litera- 
ture and know life, the six volumes of her collected 
poems are full of gems. 

The amount of work she did can not be measured 
by the thirty odd titles of books to her credit. Many 
generations of college girls all over the world rise 
up and cal] her name blessed. 

The passage of scripture which she herself chose 
as her epitaph is illuminating and moving: “T will 
sing a new song unto the Lord.” 

Her friends around Boston are quietly raising a 
sum of money to put a memorial tablet to her on the 
Common, in the Public Library, or some other public 
place. It ought to carry the great national anthem 
by which she is best known, ‘“‘America the Beautiful.” 
Written on the top of Pike’s Peak, it has about it the 
majesty, the dignity, the far sweep of that view, and 
the music of a great anthem. 

No number of heated speeches or fervid resolu- 
tions can give currency to awkward, impossible na- 
tional anthems. Nobody need fight them. No- 
body need fight for anthems like ‘‘America the Beau- 


tiful.”” When the gods come the half gods go. No- 
body can stop the process. The best imperceptibly 
replaces the mediocre. It would be well to put this 
hymn on the tablet, but it is not necessary. The 
people of the country are putting it in the minds 
and hearts of the rising generation. 


* 


ATTEMPTS TO SUPPRESS LIFE OF MARY 
BAKER EDDY 
HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, publishers, are 
not sensationalists or muckrakers. Therefore 
the charge made by this firm that the Publica- 
tion Committees of the Christian Science Church are 
bringing pressure on booksellers and newspapers 
to obstruct the sale of a recent life of Mrs. Eddy must 
be taken seriously. In every state of the Union the 
“publicity man’ for this church operates under the 
high sounding title ‘Publication Committee.” It is 
the duty of these committees to reply publicly to 
everything displeasing to the church authorities, and 
also to invoke the aid of the committees on business, 
who reach the editorial department by threats to 
withdraw advertising or to cancel subscriptions. 

“Throughout almost eighty-five years of pubes 
lishing,”’ say Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘‘we have been 
able to say of our books ‘On sale at all booksellers.’ 
We regret that in this one case we must qualify this 
statement.” Booksellers throughout the country 
have been forced to send back to the publishers unsold 
copies of ‘“Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal 
Mind,” by Edwin Franden Dakin. 

Of course these tactics are bound to advertise the 
book. This space which we here give to it and the 
review of the book which otherwise might have been 
crowded out, will attract the attention of thousands 
in the homes and libraries where our paper goes. 

With nothing but good will for Christian Scient- 
ists, and genuine admiration of many things in their 
system of thought, we declare our utter abhorrence of 
the tactics of suppression authorized by central 
authorities of that church in the case of books like 
Dakin’s. 

Some years ago a director of the Christian Science 
Church, Adam Dickey, who had lived in Mrs. Eddy’s 
home as her secretary, published ““Memoirs of Mary 
Baker Eddy.” This book was so thoroughly bought up 
and destroyed by Christian Scientists that only two 
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copies are left for public consultation—those deposited 
in the Congressional Library for copyright. 

The fact that Dakin used much of this suppressed 
book in his work makes the attack on the Dakin book 


more bitter. 
* *k 


THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


ISHOP MANNING refuses to permit the Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin to administer communion 
in St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, 

on the ground that the regulations of the Episcopal 
Church forbid any man without Episcopal ordination 
performing that office. The fact that the communion 
was to be administered not in an Episcopal] service 
but in a Christian Unity Conference which was meet- 
ing in the church makes no difference. The Bishop 
comes down with an iron hand. 

It wiJl not promote Christian unity for those of us 
who are not Episcopalians to use harsh words about 
Bishop Manning. The Episcopal rectors in attend- 
ance at the meeting in New York, some of them strong 
men in the Diocese of New York, handle Bishop Man- 
ning without gloves. The Bishop is living up to the 
best light he has. To us it is a dim, murky light 
and the action as narrow as any we have read about 
in recent years. But when we think about it let us 
remember the great multitude of liberal Episcopalians 


who view this action with “mortification and regret.” _ 


As years go on our regret deepens that William 
Randolph Hearst elected Manning by the attack he 
made upon him. As we often pray to be delivered 
from some of our friends, so we at times can join 
this Bishop of New York in thanking God for our 


enemies. 
* * 


MERGER OF TWO PAPERS 


HE Herald of Gospel Liberty, published at Dayton, 
Ohio, organ of the Christian Church, and the 
Congregationalist of Boston probably are to be 

merged in the near future under the editorship of Dr. 
Wm. E. Gilroy. The merger of the two churches 
makes the step possible. The Congregational Board 
has approved the merger. The Christian Board has 
approved informally, but formal action will be taken 
later. F 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which carries the 
date 1808 on its editorial page, is the oldest paper in 
the country. The Congregationalist is one of the oldest. 

Great traditions come down the line of both 
papers. The name of Alva Martin Kerr, late editor 
of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, is enough to bless any 
project of this kind. He was one of the greatest of 
the editors of our century, as noble in spirit as he was 
expert in journalism. 

Since the death of Dr. Kerr, an unpaid board has 
carried on his work—a single brilliant woman being 
the only salaried person on the paper. This kind of 
sacrificial service seems characteristic of the Christian 
fellowship. 

Not as well known throughout the country, these 
Christians and their paper have a‘real contribution 
to make. 

That Dr. Gilroy stays at the helm will be a source 
of gratification to his fellow editors. There has been 
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no other suggestion or thought. He is doing a great 
work. It is fortunate that a man of his catholic 
spirit is at the helm of the Congregationalist in these 
days of adjustment. 
* * > 
THE KIND OF LETTER THAT MAKES THE 
~ JOB WORTH WHILE 


CASUAL reader might get the impression 

sometimes from the pages of “‘Reactions”’ that 

the correspondence that comes to the Editor’s 
and Manager’s desks is largely critical. The oppo- 
site, however, is actually the case. It would be im- 
modest, not to say ridiculous, to publish many of the 
kind opinions that are constantly coming from cor- 
respondents, but occasionally a letter comes so dis- 
criminating and understanding of what the paper 
really means that it is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to reprint it. Here is one of that sort just re- 
ceived: 

Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed is $50.00 check for life subscription to the 
Leader, unaccompanied by any request for change of 
editorial policy or personnel. 

Good wife and I had lately considered showing this 
appreciation of your excellent publication, but had de- 
ferred action. If a determining factor were necessary, 
it was amply supplied by your outspoken support of 
President 4dams’s frank, courageous, and timely Con- 
vention address against somnolent complacency in Uni- 
versalist circles. 

Permit me also to commend your publication, in 
the November 9 issue, of the Red Cross report’s tribute 
to a great missionary church that seldom is accorded 
any Orthodox praise, however worthy that church’s ac- 
complishments. I wonder how many Protestant 
church papers gave that portion of the Red Cross report 
the light of print. 

Yours sincerely, 


HM 


* * 


CONFUSION ABOUT REGISTERING 


HERE always has been confusion about register- 
ing at Conventions, and there probably always 
will be. In the registration booth maintained 

by the local committee, delegates and visitors alike 


record their names and leavetheir addresses, so that _ 


other people may locate them in the city where the 


Convention is held. In the Convention, a Committee _ 
on Credentials collects the credentials of delegates | 
and the calling cards of ministers who, by virtue of | 


their office as ministers, are entitled to a voice in the 
meeting. In Washington, the announcement was 
made in the General Convention itself at least six 
times that registering one’s name in the registration. 
booth did not automatically put one on the roll of the 
Convention. It was necessary for the delegate or 
minister to hand in his name to the committee, or to 
a monitor who would carry it to the committee. 

In reporting the Washington Convention, when 


we came to prepare the list of ministers who were 


present for publication, we were astonished to find 
lacking the names of many of our leading ministers. 
Then we sent for the cards from the registration booth 
of the local committee, and one of our assistants took 


out thirty or forty names, some of them the names of it 
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important state officials, and others of ministers who 
had attended the Washington Convention and failed 
to get their names on the roll of the Convention. 

It is obvious that these people voted illegally if 
they attempted to vote in the sessions. It is obvious, 
also, that nobody challenged their voting. Never- 
theless, it is better to do things decently and in order. 
And it is very much better to make things easier for 
the editor. We are getting down now to the bed- 
rock reason for this editorial. Let our authorities 
and our people read, mark, inwardly digest, and heed. 

* * 


ECONOMICS OR ATTITUDES 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

NE of the problems which is increasingly being 
brought to the attention of every thoughtful 
person in these days of efficiency, increased 

production, and prosperity, is that of unemployment 
among those who are far from having reached their 
limit of productiveness. Many reagons are given for 
this, and the recent bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches presents one of the most interest- 
ing and informing studies available. While consider- 
able emphasis is placed in this report upon old age 
pensions in various industries as a primary cause 
for refusing employment to workers above forty, 
the buJletin recognizes the fact that in all fields the 
demand is increasingly for young workers, and states 
that frequently a clerk over thirty or a waitress over 
twenty-five, for example, is rejected as “too old.” 

What is the reason for such a wide-spread at- 
titude? Surely the old age pension can not bear the 
entire responsibility, for it is not operative in such 
cases as the above. Is it true that this is an “‘age of 
youth” and that in many quarters the decision for 
employment is based upon age and personal appear- 
ance rather than on ability and experience? What is 
wrong when an experienced executive of forty, thrown 
out of his position by a merger of companies, is told 
by employers that he is “too old’—with no pension 
involved? What does he feel when he sees a younger 
and inexperienced man given preference, “because 
we believe in young men in this organization?” 

There is a great deal of sentimental blindness in 
this good old world, and one of its most amusing and 
exasperating evidences is the ability of so many 
good people to separate their professions from their 
actions. Who does not know the man who says 
- ponderously to his son, ““You have not had the ex- 
perience to act as wisely as I,’”’ and then, an hour 
later, “You are not young enough, we need new blood 
in business,” to the man who seeks a job? 

Recently « business man of high type—treasurer 
of his church, generous and honorable—in discuss- 
ing his trials in securing a new stenographer spoke of 
the fact that as soon as he advertised the opening he 
was swamped by the applications he received, and 
said that two-thirds of these were from women over 
thirty-five who, in spite of excellent ability, were find- 
ing it so hard to secure jobs that they were willing to 
work for less than he offered if they might have a 
chance to make good. On being asked if any of them 
were tried, he grinned and replied: “Well, I don’t 


really want any one like that around. A youngster 
out of school is easy to break in and easy to look at, 
and one doesn’t mind paying them smal] salaries, if 
they live at home.” 

Another reaction is significant. A man who is a 
leader in his denomination and known by all as a 
model of kindness, generosity and fairness in his per- 
sonal relations, was discussing his need for a clerk. 
When it was suggested that an inexperienced girl 
would be able to cover such routine work, he said: “I 
don’t believe a young girl would be satisfied with a job 
likethat. We ought to get an old maid of about thirty 
who is settled in life and hasn’t much to look forward 
to. She would be grateful for it.” 

In neither case was ability considered. In each, 
it was a man’s attitude toward his “office furniture’ — 
the expediency of the moment. 

“The Revealing Episode,’”’ an .editorial in the 
Christian Century of Nov. 6, brings home sharply the 
fact that these are not isolated cases. In pointing 
out that Henry Ford, who a year ago hired thirty 
thousand men to produce his new car, now has dis- 
carded the same number, it says: 


It is rather difficult to imagine just what it means ~ 
to dismiss thirty thousand men. With their families 
they probably represent a pogulation of 75,000 people 
suddenly deprived of their means of livelihood, and with 
little margin to tide them over the period of unem- 
ployment. Most of them have little prospect of se- 
curing employment before the winter is over. It would 
be interesting to know how much money these men 
are going to cost the charitable organizations of the 
various cities to which they flee. Mr. Ford does not 
believe in charity. . . . He believes in justice rather 
than charity. 


Will the old age pension solve the problem of the 
worker? For an able human being, an opportunity 
to work and an adequate salary on which to live are 
first essentials. He is rapidly being deprived of 
these. There are many years to cover between thirty- 
five and sixty-five, when a pension might begin. 

And what will be the future of a country which 
is so careless of the best years of its people? One 
answer might be the deplorable suicide statistics that 
are daily increasing. Is our progress to be solely 
in material things, with no recognition of human 
values? The Christian Century says pertinently: 


We have electric light, but no light of imaginative 
justice. We have more power, but no insight to con- 
trol it. We have machinery, but not the social in- 
telligence to make it serve the weal of man. Powerful 
men are still sentimental, but their sentiment expresses 
itself outside rather than inside of their most sig- 
nificant interests. 


It is encouraging to know that men like Bishop 
McConnell are putting their best thought and effort 
into solving some of the problems of old age support 
and a better understanding of the situation which 
confronts the great middle class. But only an 
aroused public opinion which compels the individual 
employer to face the facts and discard such short- 
sighted selfishness for a willingness to recognize ability 
and industry, can avert one of the greatest dangers 
facing the nation to-day. 

Dorothy Cole. 
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Universalism: Is It Adequate as a Gospel of 


Universal Justice?’ 
John Murray Atwood 


a) HE first question that any one seeking a li- 
fei} cense as a Universalist minister is required to 
4 We] answer is, Why do you desire to preach? 
Bei} A certain young man in filling out his ap- 
plication wrote opposite this: ‘Foolish question, as if 
any one ought to understand intuitively the reason 
for such a desire.” To-night J wish at the outset 
to raise this question, or what is tantamount to it 
with you: Why are we ministers and laymen engaged 
in the work of the Universalist Church? My answer 
is—I say this to my students and repeat it to you— 
it is not primarily for our own sakes, to hold services, 
to preach Christ, or even declare our doctrine of God 
the all-father, important as these things are. But it 
is for the sake of our fellow men, that we may help 
them all to have the abundant, satisfying life. All 
these other things, yes, even our preaching of God, are 
properly means to this great end. 

Some theological’ brother may rise to say in the 
memorable words of the’old catechism, that “the chief 
end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 
Carlyle said that the longer he lived the more he was 
convinced that that answer summed up the whole 
story. Well, you may put a theological interpretation 
on the abundant life. We will not dispute with you, 
but let us not be dogmatic about it, or miss the fact 
that we are banded together to help our brother men 
—all of them—to know the rich, overflowing life which 
is always blessed whatever the interpretation. In this 
sense we are all humanists. 

Now for this work we have received in the Uni- 
versalist Church a remarkable heritage. In the 
course of our history many things have changed— 
the way of formulating our faith, the emphasis in 
our preaching, many of the very conceptions of the 
fathers. But that faith which they cherished had 
two elements of permanent and supreme value. 

The first was their idea of God. They held up 
for men to worship a God who was Everlasting Love 
and the Universal Father. Or, as I like to put it 
more dynamically, they asserted their belief in a God 
who was impartial but not indifferent, who cared for 
all, black and white, rich and poor, humble and great, 
and who desired and sought persistently the highest 
good (salvation) of every one. No one was to be 
ignored or forgotten, none was to be excluded, none 
cast as rubbish to the void. Every one was of worth 
and counted. 

Now I submit that that was the very highest idea 
or ideal of God the world has known. Oh, of course, 
you want to know what we call the highest good, 
which is very important—something for ministers 
and educators to think out and make clear. But 
taking that for granted, I repeat this was the noblest 
conception of God the mind of man has entertained. 
We can not get above it to-day. But it is asked, 


*Closing address at the General Convention, Washington, 
Sunday, Octoher 27. 


and asked more persistently than it was in the time 
of the fathers, is this really the character of the Being 
or Power who the theologian says “in holy love creates 
and sustains the universe,” who is the “maker of heaven 


and earth,” as the creed has it, “who stretcheth out — 


the heavens as a curtain and spreadeth them out as 


a tent to dwell in,” as the prophet said? Is there © 
really an all-powerful being with this character? Some — 


men instantly say, “Yes.” They have always held 
this. The fathers, too, assumed it as unquestioned. 
They did not have to wrestle with the theistic ques- 
tion. They took it for granted, or self-evident, that 
their moral ideal was identical with the one existent 
Power of the universe. Perhaps it was fortunate 
that they did. “But I want to say to you, if you 
have to face this and try to settle it honestly and in- 


telligently for yourself, as I am afraid very few do, ~ 
That — 
is, if in the light of all the facts, the hard, depressing ~ 
ones as well as those that are encouraging and inspir- — 
ing, in view of our modern knowledge of cosmic proc- — 
esses, biological and physical, you came to the con- © 
clusion that there zs such a God, controlling the uni- — 
verse, or that there is not, it is not a religious matter, ~ 
it is not in any sense the result of experience, something ~ 


that it is an intellectual, not a religious, matter. 


you know, as the mystic declares he has met and 
knows God. Oh, the mystic is often right in declar- 


ing he has had a moving experience which may be 


very significant, but in saying that this is God, that 


(though he may think otherwise) is an interpretation, 


not an intuition. 


But when it comes to worship, I want to say 


somewhat as John Stuart Mill did that the only 
God I can and will worship, the only God I will hold 


for others to worship, is the one who cares for all sorts — 


and conditions of men and overlooks none, who seeks 
to have every one find justice—means for the best 
life. And if it is asked, because of all this discussion 
as to whether there is such a being, “Shall we give up 
the worship of the Universal Father as our God?” 
we answer, whatever our ability or inability to settle 


the theistic question—and this will seem paradoxical | 
This is the only kind of God we > 
can look up to and love, that wins our hearts, on whom | 
we can rely in our soul struggles in exigent times, our | 


to some—‘‘Never.” 


seemingly unequal battles for the cause of righteous- 
ness and peace in the world. To go on believing in 
and trusting wholeheartedly in the spirit of justice 
and universal good-will and love, when you yourself 
have met injustice and persecution, as did Jesus, 
Paul, Mazzini and Tom Osborne, and find you have 
thereby tapped the spiritual reservoir of the universe 
and are yourself—though you did not seek it—en- 
nobled, strengthened and calmed, that is the evidence 
of the power of religion, not any triumphantly con- 
cluded argument as to the nature of reality. 

The second thing that our fathers handed on to 
us was an objective for our work. This you will note 
was inseparable from their idea of God. What did 
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they propose? Every one as a child of God and of 
infinite worth was to get justice, to come to his own, 
to attain the destiny marked out by his very nature. 
To be sure, these pioneers had their thoughts di- 
rected toward the future, the next world, that great 
day that, in the words of Hosea Ballou’s hymn, “‘shall 
arise when all the race of man shall be with Jesus in 
the skies.”” There every one was to find life. While 
we say that here and now is where and when each one 
should have justice—Little Joe the street sweeper, 
Gavotte the Paris gamin, the children of the evicted 
factory worker in Gastonia—even these least, as well 
as your own precious son and daughter. But the 
ethics in each case, mark you, is the same. The moral 
and social ideal implied in that preachment of our 
forerunners which declared that every one was to find 
justice by and by—a doctrine which some smile at 
now because of the theological] garb in which it was 
clothed, was to their everlasting credit. It allowed 
no place for the snob, for the man with race preju- 
dices, as against black or yellow, or southeastern 
European, or for pride of rank or birth or wealth. It 
was this that made it a faith for a democrat, a cos- 
mopolitan, a citizen of the world. 

This is what we care most about, not any precise 
formulation of doctrine, whether of the fathers, or 
some wise theologian of the present. How chimerical 
to expect, especially in view of letters that have ap- 
peared in the Christian Leader, that we could ever 
agree on any literal statement of belief! What we 
do care about supremely and deem essential is the 
ethical ideal and social purpose, as the way of life 
implicit in these doctrines. 

Not long since I read in Anna Louise Strong’s 
“Chinese Millions” that, going over in a steamer to 
investigate the struggle of the Chinese to attain na- 
tional consciousness, she heard an intelligent Chinese 
lamenting the death of an intellectual as a tragedy. 
But that twenty or thirty labor leaders, coolies, should 
be strangled was of no moment. It seems almost 
trite to declare that we are concerned to see that every 
coolie shall be regarded as of divine worth and entitled 
to his chance to find the way to stand upon his feet 
and be a real man, as much as the mandarin or the 
intellectual. And can we not say, until these leaders 
of this movement in China are imbued with this re- 
ligious and, shall we say, political faith, there can be 
little hope for the establishment of a stable nationalist 
government? 

I read again that one day when Lenin was living 
and in power, a petition was presented to him in be- 
half of twenty men who were about to be executed for 
some political offense. It is reported that he said 
why bother him with such a trifle, that is, when he 
was thus engaged in the strenuous business of estab- 
lishing a government by the industrialists what did 
the life of twenty men signify? One can not help 
contrasting this with the spirit of the great Lincoln, 
to whom the suffering incident to great social cata- 
clysms of any single individual, however humble, 
appealed to his great enfolding heart. Can we not 
say again that whatever the value of the Soviet ex- 
periment, as we call it, in Russia, and it has much to its 
credit, it will never win the good will of the earnest 
and thoughtful people of the world until it too recog- 


nizes, as Bentham said, that “every one counts one” 
and has rights even against all the world to the op- 
portunity for the means to the best life? 

We have been talking of international justice, but 
what does it boot if it does not help to bring justice 
to the humblest citizen? The nation, says John Bright, 
dwells in the cottage, and the welfare of that indexes 
the wealth and prosperity of the nation. Once more, 
at our New York State Convention a resolution was 
passed with reference to the situation at Gastonia 
and Marion, North Carolina, memorializing, I believe, 
this Convention. It was remarked by a keen stu- 
dent of political and industrial life that there were 
several positive statements in the preamble to the 
resolution of which he did not know for a certainty 
whether they were so, and he did not believe the 
author of the resolution knew. I think very likely 
he was right. But one thing we do know, do we not, 
that those industrial workers, whether Negroes or poor 
whites, are far, far from having their chance to live 
the best life; and we, as members of a church who 
believe in the idea of a God who cares for al], and re- 
spond to the slogan that all are to have, as Dr. Rausch- 
enbusch used to say, a full salvation, are out to seek 
justice for just such fellow creatures. Not only that, 
we also seek to convert the factory owners or_opera- 
tors and the coupon clippers to this same attitude of 


good-will. 


Now I am not here to-night to glorify this doc- 
trine as a denominationalist. One feels very humble 
when he thinks of the greatness of the idea or ideal of 
God he professes to worship, and of the imperative 
of this sound purpose to help not man in general, but 
this and that particular man, to get life, to be a per- 
son, and thinks how often he has failed to justify his 
faith. For who is equal to these things that demand 
a faith so high, humanly speaking, in its ideal of God, 
in its worship so inclusive, and in its practical aims 
so far-reaching? Yet I am certain this is the faith 
and the only faith, call it by what name you please, 
commensurate with the task and adequate for its 
demands and problems to which the new day sum- 
mons us. 

But what are you going to do when people who 
seem responsive to this universal appeal and com- 
mitted to these principles become narrow in their 
prejudices and therefore unjust and cruel, petty, 
partisan, provincial? How easily, under the influence 
of the mob mind, they lapse into such attitudes. We 
have been greatly stirred by the spectacle of the 
Premier of England and the President of the United 
States, high-minded and wise leaders, for which we 
are thankful, uniting in the effort to make effective 
the plans to do away with war. But I recall that 
when Philip Snowden took his stand and won his 
victory at The Hague, in which Premier MacDonald 
felt constrained to back him, how the English press 
and public cheered him. This was a victory indeed, 
not for international peace, but for England. For it 
was not the attitude of Mr. Snowden but the conces- 
sion of his associates that made the hope for peace 
strong. It suggests how easy it is to start the pas- 
sionate feeling for some narrow nationalistic interest 
prejudicial to peace and international good-will, when 
fanned by certain interests and groups—shall we say, 
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by Daughters of the American Revolution talking 
a la Shearer about America for the Americans, calling 
themselves nationalists, and breeding a spirit that is 
narrow, selfish, exclusive, as far from the spirit and 
purpose for which this church is supposed -to stand 
as anything could be? What are we going to do, I 
say, to prevent such a spirit from sweeping over the 
country and undoing all that has been accomplished? 
How can we be sure that the good things gained and 
apparently established—the League of Nations, the 
World Court, the Kellogg Peace Pact, the eight-hour 
day, and the like—will stay put? Our hope is in just 
such a religion as this! Our answer is, we must culti- 
vate in the people, in season and out, the love for the 
ideal of brotherhood and sympathy with all races and 
classes, and the will that each and all shall find the 
upward way to the best life, so that when, on occasion 
of some need, action is demanded, this spirit of uni- 
versal good-will thus set in the heart will instantly 
function. 

Lately I have been reading the biography of 
Beecher by the late Paxton Hibben, after having read 
most of the other stories of the great preacher’s 
career. This, we are told, is a caricature, as it cer- 
tainly is in some respects. But if you contrast 
Beecher’s contemporary, Theodore Parker, with him 
you will soon discover that it was not Beecher but 
Theodore Parker who knocked “the bottom out of 
hell,”’ and was called in his day the ‘‘Conscience of 
Boston,” who incarnates the spirit and purpose of 
which we are speaking to-night. And I have won- 
dered as I read how many of us who think we are 
moral and earnest are really trimmers and hedgers, 
wanting the courage when occasion arises sincerely to 
be true to this gospel of universal good-will, and 
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whether we do not leave the protest and action in cases 
of rank: injustice and infractions of the rights of man 
here and there to members of such organizations as 
the Civil Liberties Union, and when these in their 
efforts meet the opposition and condemnation of 
powerful interests entrenched behind wealth, position 
and social prestige, stigmatize them as a group of 
hair-brained fanatics. 

Oh, the difficulty is not with our faith. It has 
dynamic enough and pertinency enough relating to 
every international and social problem as well as 
every individual case of suffering, misery and 
wrong. The fault, if we may paraphrase Shakespeare, 
is not with our faith, but with ourselves, that we are 
unconverted and unworthy. We do not take this 
religion of ours seriously enough. Rather jesting 
allusion has been made to the memorial that the stu- 
dents of the Theological:‘School of St. Lawrence 
University made to this convention. I knew nothing 
about it until just as I was leaving for the conven- 
tion, but I am frank to say that I liked the spirit of 
it. It was a prayer in essence, and I breathe the spirit 
of that prayer again that we, not only this convention, 
but the whole Universalist Church, may not be smug 
and satisfied with the superiority of this gospel com- 
mitted to us as a trust, or so absorbed in the passing 
pleasures and multitudinous interests that our ma- 
terial prosperity makes possible that in the presence 
of the urgent calls to serve our brother man, wherever 
he may be, we shall pass by with our easy alibis on 
the other side, but rather in the spirit of this gospel 
be eager to do all we can to help emancipate from the 
thralldom of vice, ignorance, and superstition and 
tyrannous exploitation by his fellow man, every one 
of our brothers. 


Dr. Tomlinson Interprets the Convention 


a ~) HE Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., pastor 

Hey) of the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
oN ie delivered a notable address before the Boston 
@; Universalist Club on Monday, Nov. 18, in 
the Sun Room of the Hotel Brunswick. Although two 
other meetings were taking place in which Universal- 
ists were participating, thirty-five men greeted Dr. 
Tomlinson. He was introduced by the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, president of the club. Dr. Tom- 
linson said in part: 

“T have been asked to speak about the recent 
General Convention in Washington. The Christian 
Leader with great ability and promptness has given 
us a complete, frank story of the convention. It used 
to try me years ago to have weeks pass before we got 
the story of some of our conventions. By the time the 
reports appeared everybody had lost interest. The 
only thing that I have not seen adequately described 
was the golf tournament. Probably that will come 
along. 

“T have attended a great many General Conven- 
tions. I shall have to wait only five years to be in 
Mr. Sprague’s class. I was ordained forty-five years 
ago. I have missed only a few conventions. I am 
frank to say that the recent Washington convention, 
the third that I have attended in the city of Wash- 


ington, was the best convention that I ever have at- 
tended. 

“In the first place, it was a very intelligent con- 
vention. The people who went there knew why they 
went and what they were there for. I have attended 
stupid conventions, where we got ourselves all tangled 
up in roll calls and did not know how to extricate 
ourselves. In Washington, we got down to business 
promptly. Another mark of stupid conventions is 
wasting time over some trivial matter, with three or 
four men jumping up every minute or two to take 
time over nothing, while real solid people at the con- 
vention got more and more weary over the waste of 
time. 

“We were helped in Washington by the ability of 
the chairman of the Committee on Official Reports, 
who is here to-night. A stupid chairman can get us 
all tangled up. His committee brought out the 
essential things in a few words. It was so also with 
the Committee on Resolutions. These committees 
worked half the night to get ready. I have been at 
conventions where we had to sit around most of the 
forenoon waiting tor a committee to report. Another 
mark of intelligence was the excellent program fur- 
nished. There was thought put into it. The speak- 
ers came prepared. 
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“T can not do justice to the Sunday School Con- 
vention or the W. N. M. A., because I was delayed 
by a funeral and missed these conventions. 

“Tt was a great thing in the General Convention 
to have a man like Dr. Shutter, with a great mind 
and an excellent spirit, lead our devotions, and to 
have associated with him such a soul as Mrs. Stella 
Cushing. I may say of Mrs. Cushing that she is 
a graduate of the First Universalist Church of Worces- 
‘ter. She came there a little Czechoslovakian girl, 
and grew up among us into beautiful womanhood. 
With the admirable help of Mrs. van Schaick at the 
piano, she rendered her great service. 

“Another mark of intelligence in the convention 
lay in the fact that it allowed time for recreation and 
sight-seeing. If we study conventions of big business 
men, Rotary, Kiwanis, or other organizations, we find 
they never make the mistake of having sessions morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. It defeats the purpose 
of the gathering. 

“Two of the finest addresses were given by men 
in this room—Dr. Potterton and Dr. Rose. 

“Great service was rendered to the convention 
by the Board of Trustees. Three of the most useful 
members of that board live in or around Boston—A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Victor A. Friend and Judge Hill. 
I was talking with a member of the board from another 
city, an old time friend. I said to him, ‘Who are the 
men of light and leading on the Board to-day?’ He 
named Friend, Hill and Bicknell as among the most 
important. He had a good word also for Louis Ames 
of New York. 

“T want to speak also of the work of Roger F. 
Etz. His report was admirable: clear, concise, logical 
and to the point. He has a logical mind and a judicial 
spirit, and fine ability to state the essential facts in a 
complicated situation. Those of us who have at- 
tended many conventions realize what a good piece 
of work he has done, and are well pleased that he is to 
be continued in his important position. 

“Another thing that indicated intelligence in the 
handling of our affairs was the report of Mr. Bicknell. 
It showed that the board had kept us out of debt and 
kept down our floating indebtedness by many thou- 
sands of dollars. It showed that we have a board 
that we can trust, a board that does things. I want 
to say that never in our history have we had a board 
as able as that we have to-day. 

“This intelligent convention made us feel that 
the Universalist Church is made up of intelligent 
people, friendly people, people who are out to do 
things, who are looking forward and not back. 

“Second, it was a tolerant convention. Some 
conventions are spoiled by the narrow spirit of in- 
tolerance. We all know that when Universalist 
people get together there are those who want to 
emphasize the things that are dear to them. Some 
want to stress social justice. Always we have re- 
formers with us. Our young men want our church to 
register progress. I have been to conventions where 
they were not encouraged, where people moved the 
‘previous question or to lay on the table, and used 
every other expedient to cut off debate. From such 
conventions men went away feeling that the gag law 
had been applied. There was nothing of this kind 


in Washington. Whatever came up—birth control 
or anything else—the men had their say. 

“T sat next to a very wise man with a three-decker 
brain, Dr. Martin M. Brown. I said to him that I did 
not think much of this birth contro] business. He 
said, ‘If you were a physician and saw the conditions 
that I see day after day, you would féel differently 
about it.’ I then and there made up my mind that if a 
man like Martin M. Brown felt that way there was 
more in it than I had ever supposed. I was glad that 
the committee that brought this report in had a 
chance to discuss it. 

“We have those among us who stress mental 
healing. We have others who are strong advocates 
of peace preparedness. Still others work in the social 
service commission. All had their innings. There 
was no appeal to the gag law. Instead there was a 
fine catholicity and a sense of fair play. Sometimes 
there was sharp difference of opinion, but almost no 
personal animosity. Is it not a splendid thing that 
the Universalist Church, with its great, broad name, 
can take up these problems and look them squarely 
in the face and deal with them in a friendly spirit? 
The church has made a great deal of progress when a 
convention can take up the subjects that our conven- 
tion took up and deal with them as we dealt with 
them. When the convention ended, all were glad to 
feel that Universalists were not a little group of sec- 
tarians, belying their professions and dishonoring their 
great name, but a church with a truly broad spirit. 

“T want now to speak of what seemed to me the 
keynote of the convention. I ‘did not think it was 
the president’s address. The editor of the Leader 
and the business manager of the Leader have intimated 
that it was. Dr. Adams is an eminent man. No 
matter how able a man is, I don’t think he needs to 
use up over five pages in the Leader in starting off a 
convention. I always like to think of a president as 
one who takes the gavel and presides. When I went 
to conventions years ago, the president was content 
to be a moderator. The thing I missed at this con- 
vention in the president’s address was the note of 
cheering our church. In the reports of Ingham Bick- 
nell and Dr. Etz we had that note. There was so 
much good to report that the president might have 
spent his time doing that. I question the psychology 
of addressing a group of people and telling them their 
faults. Those there were the faithful who had paid 
their money to come. I do not take the pulpit on 
Sunday morning to chastise those who are present. 
We had a lot of weaknesses told us by the president. 
I don’t say that the things he said were not all true, 
but I question the wisdom of his saying them. 

“No, the keynote of the convention was Owen D. 
Young and the little word that he put in. After 
listening to the speech that took over five pages of 
the Leader, it thrilled us to turn to the message of 
Owen D. Young and his work for men in great world 
capitals. That little tribute by Owen D. Young to 
the Universalist Church simply captured the conven- 
tion. It made us realize that here was a man who in 
our day has rendered the largest service possible to 
human brotherhood and who got his start in a Uni- 
versalist church. I have been up to Van Hornesyville 
where he was born. I knew his father and I know his. 
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mother. I realized what he faced before he went to 
St. Lawrence University. Big man as he is, inter- 
national figure though he has become, what he said to 
us in Washington in substance was “All of this work 
on the stage of international affairs is only Universal- 
ism applied.” On top of that came the appeal for 
funds to consecrate the tower of the church and dedi- 
eate it to Owen D. Young without any contractor’s 
lien uponit. Even though we had already contributed 
we felt we wanted to contribute again for that tower. 
I shall never forget the beginning and the ending of 
that appeal for money. In the beginning Dr. Rose 
told about Ben Johnson of Lynn and his contribution 
of a thousand dollars. Then, toward the end, that 
hard-headed chap from Pasadena made that little 
speech and said: ‘When we go to consecrate that 
tower to-morrow, how would we like to see a red line 
about two-thirds up and a sign that says: ‘‘All below 
this line we consecrate. What is up above, we can 
not consecrate because it belongs to the contractor.” ’ 

“I took two men to the convention with me, 
strong men of our church. One man said, ‘The trouble 
with the Universalist Church in the past was that 
it had an inferiority complex.’ It is not so now. 
This Washington convention proves it. 

“Suppose at Washington we had devoted our 
time to discussing our creed. We would have accom- 
plished nothing. We went there to do something. 
When we came away we knew how Dr. Perkins felt. 
He could say to himself: ‘I am not working here in 
loneliness. The whole Universalist Church is back 
of me.’ 

“T hope when we go to Indianapolis and men 
like Harry Canfield come up from Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and say, ‘This is what we need in the South,’ 
they will find the same spirit back of them. 

“T am glad that I have lived long enough to see a 
convention .like that in Washington. I have come 
back with more heart for my own work. This time 
I have come home feeling that as a people we are all 
one. Within our fellowship there is no north, no 
south, no east, no west, no young, no old, we are one 
in consecration to our ideals.” 


The Rev. Cornelius Greenway presented his resignation as 
president, as he is leaving Boston to take charge of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Cornelius Parker, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the name of W. R. Thompson, 
a former president of the club, who has just returned to Boston 
after an absence of seven years. Mr. Thompson was enthusi- 
astically elected. 

A special feature-of the meeting was the presence as guest of 
honor of the Rev. Francis W. Sprague, who has just completed 
fifty years in the ministry. Introducing him, Mr. Greenway 
said, ‘I am glad that it was one of the younger men who made a 
suggestion that we honor one of the older men and take special 
note of the fact that Mr. Sprague has been a minister for over 
fifty years.’ Mr. Sprague said in part: 

“The saying is attributed to Daniel Webster that when he 
attended church he wanted the minister to make it a personal 
matter—he wanted to be made to feel that he himself was the 
one meant. While there is no Daniel now come to judgment, 
there seems to be no doubt here to-night that the club is making 
this part of the program a personal matter; and that the president 
means me! IJ may therefore be pardoned if I respond with a 
few personalities. 

“T confess I feel something as a piece of antique furniture 
might be supposed to feel—for example an old highboy which had 
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been long in the family, had rendered services worthy of men- 


tion; had in it still some articles of usefulness and value, that* 


members of the family and friends had wheeled into their vision, 
and were gathered around in kindly interest to give it the once 
over! Without the use of a reading glass it would seem to show 
several evidences of its wear—finish worn off at the top and one 
castor not working as it used to! 

“My parents were Universalists, married by the Rey. Abel 
C. Thomas of our First Church in Philadelphia. Dr. Richard 
Eddy sprinkled the water on me, and I attended Sunday school 
and church, as did she who became, and still is, my wife. After 
graduating at the highest public schools in Philadelphia with an 
A. B., I joined the church under the pastorate of Dr. William 
Taylor, and decided to enter the ministry—Universalist ministry 
of course—graduated from Tufts Divinity School in June, 1879. 
I began my first pastorate in North Adams at once. Was or- 
dained there Sept. 17, Dr. A. J. Patterson preaching the sermon. 
I was married to Miss Emma R. White Oct. 29 by Dr. E. C. 
Sweetser. Pastorates followed without a break, in Peabody, 
Brattleboro, East Boston, Jamaica Plain, Pope Memorial and 
Marion, in all over fifty years. 

“When the secretary of the Massachusetts Convention, 
the Rev. W. A. Start, suddenly met his death, I was asked to fill 
in temporarily, which I did, for eight years. I also became a 
clerk of the Publishing House Corporation for twenty-two years, 
remaining in the pastor’s office at the same time. Indeed the 
ministry I entered was and is the ministry of our churches. De- 
nominational labors have simply been additional and which I 
could carry along with my pastorates. 

“T have been pleased to be this kind of a minister contin- 
uously. I am taking part in two fraternal orders, but as ever 
avoiding entanglements and discussions that interferes with 
church duties as I seethem. My association with the Universal- 
ist Club was always of the pleasantest nature, and your recog- 
nition of my golden anniversary of ordination, by making me 
your honorary guest, is only another one of the gracious things 
you are in the habit of doing. 

“T feel, however, that back of and above the very cordial 
attention you are thus giving me, there is the higher purpose to 
exalt our ministry. To express appreciation also of the long and 
faithful services given by our devoted men and women in the 
field. And I myself would join with you in rejoicing especially 
with several other fifty year, or near fifty-year, ministers who have 
rendered noteworthy services in our beloved Zion. 

‘When J received thirty-nine letters of congratulation from 
our ministers in the Boston circle I was delighted. 

“But there were two or three young men who said that ‘let- 
ters were not recognition enough,’ and started something more 
that resulted in the commemoration exercises Oct. 14 in the 
social hall of the Church of the Redemption, at which Dean 
McCollester said some very fine things, and Dr. Coons read my 
response, as I could not be in Boston that day. 


“And now the Universalist Club has added something yet | 


again, and taken its very kindly ‘fling’ at a former member. To 
say I deeply appreciate all this is putting it mildly. I thank you 
most profoundly. In the words of Rip van Winkle, ‘I know 
when I got enough, and I am glad when I got enough.’ ’’ 

The Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
in Boston to deliver his Lincoln lecture at Malden, was called 
upon and made a humorous and interesting address. ‘‘On March 
27, 1930,’’ he said, “I shall complete twenty-seven years in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Greenway, who Was pastor in Taunton and has 
had a year in Boston, now goes to Brooklyn. It is interesting 
to me to remember that I went to Brooklyn from Taunton in 
my thirty-third year. He goes to the garden spot of Brooklyn, 
to a part of the city that was virgin soil twenty-five years ago. 
It now is covered with the homes of the finest kind of people. 
He has a great opportunity. We feel that our gain is your 
serious and lamentable loss.”’ 

Following the formal speaking Mr. Parker offered a resolu- 
tion of thanks to Dr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Greenway made a 
fitting little address of appreciation and farewell. 
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Fe iHEN Dr. Backus invited me to speak on the 
mM) subject of “Humanism,” following Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, I wrote him that I felt 

a it would be of far more value to the 

ee eeence if some outstanding man of the Univer- 
salist Church could be secured to speak on this sub- 
ject, but since I was the only active Universalist 
minister in the state, I would not attempt to sidestep 
a duty, especially in a matter of such vital importance 
not only to our churches, but to humanity as a whole, 
and so I accepted. 

Let me say in the very beginning that I ama 
theist, but I trust also that in the best sense I am a 
humanist. Therefore let me assure you I have no 
feeling of bitterness toward even the most extreme 
type of humanist. I question neither his honesty of 
purpose nor his sincerity of motive. I would in no 
sense curtail his right to spread his philosophy, as I 
would not seek to curtail any other form of atheism 
from having a hearing. Ifin my city a humanist were 
seeking a place from which to present his cause, I 
would open my church to him for that purpose, as I 
would open it to any honest person who had what he 
believed to be a.needed message for the people—re- 
gardless of whether the speaker was an atheist, an 
anarchist, some corporation head, or some defender of 
- the open shop—not because I should be in sympathy 
with his views, but because I believe in the right of 

free speech; and only as all sides of a question may be 
heard is it possible for one to prove all things and 
hold fast to that which to him is good. 

would not question the right of any one to 
spread atheism, seek to eliminate Jesus, and try to 
destroy the greatest hope around which Christianity 
has been built, if one believes that is necessary for 
human welfare; and it is not for me to judge if the 
pulpits of churches officially known as Christian are 
proper places for such teaching. One may have a 
right to use the pulpit for such purposes, but I can 
not believe that in so doing one is at the same time 

’ practising the highest ethics. 

My church declares its faith in God in these 
words, “We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of 
God.” It acknowledges the leadership of Jesus 
Christ, and affirms its faith in the balm of hope which 
has healed so many hearts, by declaring for “the final 
harmony of all souls with God.” 

If in the face of these principles of my church I 
were to go forth and deny these tenets, I should feel 
that I was not quite playing fair with my denomina- 
tion; I should feel that if I no longer believed in the 
faith of my church I should resign and step out and 
apart from the church to teach that which to me should 
appear to be the truth. If the time ever comes when 
I do no Jonger believe in the faith expressed by my 
church, I will withdraw from it, and not use its pul- 
pits, consecrated to a faith in God, from which to 


*Address by the minister of the Universalist church in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, delivered at the Conference of Religious 
Liberals, Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. 30, 1929. 
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attempt to uproot that faith from the minds of my 
fellows. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that it is not to - 
discuss whether it is ethical to use the church as a 
place from which to spread propaganda in behalf of 
humanism that we are here, but rather to discuss 
humanism itself. 

The splendid address you have just listened to 
from Dr. Reese causes me to realize fully the need to 
rely on that power higher than human power to help 
me present this matter in a way that shal] bring to 
you that which I myself feel, and which I wish to 
convey unto you. 

So in discussing the subject of humanism, I de- 
sire to do it under two main divisions: first, the good 
things in humanism as I see them; and second, the 
bad things in it as a movement in our free churches. 

I, as well as any professed humanist, am glad to 
acknowledge the good that is embraced in their 
philosophy. In that philosophy I find much with 
which I am in full accord, and which for over twenty 
years I have been emphasizing in my preaching, and 
seeking to practise in my life, but the underlying 
realities which have made these things of paramount 
value to. me have been my faith in God, my recogni- 
tion of the leadership of Jesus of Nazareth, and my 
hope for immortality—the very things the humanist 
would deny and destroy. 

Among the things which I admire in their pro- 
gram and which they would have me believe they have 
discovered are five that I shall discuss. 

1. They emphasize the divinity of man. But 
this is nothing new or unique. Micah, the Old 
Testament prophet, emphasized the value of the 
human when he taught that the great values of life 
were mercy and justice to and for mankind. But Mi- 
cah did not have to lose faith in or deny God to 
recognize the worth of the individual. 

The whole teaching and efforts of Jesus were to 
help mankind to understand their divinity; to be 
conscious of the fact they were children of and co- 
workers with God. Yet the man of Galilee never 
lost faith in God nor in his hope for the continuity of 
life. 

.2. Then, too, the humanist is to be congratulated 
upon insisting to man that in man there are vast 
possibilities not yet unlocked. Neither is this a 
newly discovered truth, nor is it a doctrine peculiar 
only to humanism. Jesus taught this nineteen 
hundred years ago, and practical Christianity has 
always stressed it. Jesus sought to teach man that 
his possibilities were unlimited; that in his at-one-ment 
with God all things were possible; that the heights to 
which man might climb, and the opportunities open 
for him to embrace, had not yet entered into the heart 
of man. Then back i in the Old Testament we read, 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Always 
has practical Christianity taught man to work out 
his own salvation, and that this salvation was as- 
sured, for it was this power in the universe making 
for righteousness which was working in him. 
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3. As a protest against the superstitions which 
have made up the major part of orthodox Christian- 
ity, humanism has issued a call to make religion 
practical instead of other worldly. 

This call is of marked value; but it, too, is di- 
- rectly connected with the call issued by Jesus along 
the shores of Lake Galilee nineteen hundred years ago, 
a call which both the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches have for generations been re-echoing. 

To make religion practical], to realize this is God’s 
world as much as any future world may be, does not 
require that one deny God or insist] that this world 
just happened, and that both the world and the life 
upon it are purposeless. To make religion a practical 
thing for humans does not necessitate relegating Jesus 
to the junk heap as something obsolete; neither is it 
essential that there be destroyed man’s greatest hope 
—immortality. In fact, if there is a purpose behind 
life, a purpose designed by a God, and if man is an 
eternal being, then there is all the more need to stress 
the practical side of religion, for then this life becomes 
a preparatory school in which we are to fit ourselves 
for our maturity. Any future existence will depend 
on the value we have placed on life here and the use 
we have made of it. No humanist could stress more 
the need of service to mankind than does Jesus in his 
parable in Matthew, 25th chapter, in which he makes 
citizenship in the kingdom of God depend on service 
to our fellows, and in his story of the Good Samaritan, 
which is likewise a lesson in human service, stressing 
human value in the here and now. 

4. Another thing I admire in humanism is that 
it employs the methods of science. I feel it is to be 
commended for this, but science has never proved 
there is no God; never proved this is a world which 
just happened by chance; science has never proved 
that man wil] not live beyond what we call death, 
In fact, science proceeds upon the basis that there is a 
purpose behind all things; that things don’t just 
happen. ‘The faith in the scientist which causes him 
to pursue his investigation is based on the idea that 
there is a law which directs and controls the forces 
of nature. Only as he proceeds upon this assumption 
is he able to classify the knowledge he gains. 

Unless there is a purpose behind all] things, unless 
there is a law which science may comprehend, there 
can be no such thing as scientific knowledge. And 
there can be no law without a law-giver. Call that 
law-giver what you please, you mean the same thing 
as I do when I call Him, or It, God. It is that Cause 
in the universe, unknown maybe, that Soul that fills 
and thrills the universe, that Power which transcends 
all human power! 

In science I find no foe to my theism, however 
much a foe it may be to dogmatic theology. In 
science I find my best reasons for my hope in im- 
mortality. Let me quote you from an eminent 
scientist, Joseph Le Conte: ‘‘Without spirit-immor- 
tality the cosmos has no meaning. The whole 
geological history of the earth previous to man would 
have no meaning.” Le Conte here expresses the 
same thought which Bishop McConnell uses different 
words to convey when he says, “Taking the ages 
through, the race seems made for God and finds‘ no 
rest till it finds it in Him.” 
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5. A further debt which it may be well to recog- 
nize as being due humanism is that it has helped us get 
rid of ideas of God that were and are mere traditions. 

But even here the humanist must not consider 
himself unique. The two branches of the Liberal 
Church, Universalist and Unitarian, have for genera- 
tions been teaching mankind along these lines. By 
these churches the tribal God, Jehovah, had been 
repudiated along with Baal and Chemosh Jong before 
this movement known as humanism appeared. In 
their place these Jiberal churches presented the God 
of humans as taught by Jesus, accepting the title he 
conferred on Deity, the most human possible, and 
symbolizing human relationship—‘‘Our Father.” Yet 
Jesus, in bringing about a recognition of this relation- 
ship, never lost faith in the purpose of God; neither 
did he lose faith in the immortality of the soul. 

Now that I have made this acknowledgment of 
good to humanism, I want to speak of two or three 
things which from my view-point make humanism as 
it is now formulated and preached, both detrimental 
and ruinous to the church and mankind. 

1. The humanist philosophy is to-day atheistic, 
and those behind the movement are in fact, regardless 
of name, atheists. While Dr. Reese in his book, 
“Humanism” (a book which contains so much with 
which I am in hearty sympathy), does not with one 
stroke blot out God, he does seek to prepare the way 
for the elimination of God, as he looks forward to “a 
religion that would not be shaken even if the thought 
of God were outgrown.’ He who is agnostic in his 
belief concerning God, does not believe in God; for 
you can not have a religion without a God. You 
may have a very fine cult, with a splendid set of rules 
governing conduct, rules and ideals possible because 
of ages of faith in God; but you can not, I repeat, have 
a religion without God; and you can not have Chris- 
tianity without Jesus of Nazareth. Furthermore, 
you can not make mankind feel this life is worth the 
trouble necessary to keep the light burning without 
hope in immortality. 

Mr. Dietrich of Minneapolis and Professor Sellars 
of the University of Michigan are more outspoken 
than is Dr. Reese in his book. Mr. Dietrich in Boston 
took the extreme view that the universe originated 
by accident and is to come to nothingness. That, as 
Dr. van Schaick points out, is atheism. The Uni- 
versalist, as a liberal church, has unlimited room for 
reverent agnosticism, but not tor aggressive atheism, 

Professor Sellars in his book, “Religion Coming of 
Age,’’ takes the position that three things are neces- 
sary to enable mankind to have a rational and human 
religion: First, God must be eliminated, for as long 
as man retains a belief in God he will seek to depend 
on Him and fail to exercise his powers, and therefore 
fail to attain to his possible highest; second, Jesus 
must be discarded as a useless factor in man’s life on 
the ground that the problems of life we to-day face 
are so foreign to anything existing in the time of Jesus 
that he can in no sense be of value to us, that we need 
living and not dead leaders; third, all hope of im- 
mortality must be given up, for as long as mankind 
has a hope of compensation in some other life for the 
loss and failures here, their minds will be too much 
centered on the other life, and they will remain over- 
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patient at the injustice they too often receive here, 
feeling that full recompense awaits them in a future 
life. They will, in short, miss the art of living. “Man 
must learn,” declares Professor Sellars, ‘‘to accept 
responsibility himself and not push it off on a hypo- 
thetical Deity.” 

Now I take most decided issue with all three 
gentlemen to whom I have referred. I challenge the 
logic of Mr. Dietrich’s statement that the universe 
‘originated by accident and is to come to nothingness. 
This is not a universe of chance but a well ordered one, 
controlled by law with an intelligent law-giver be- 
hind that law, for the more intelligent we become the 
better able we are to understand that law, and intelli- 
gence can not comprehend non-intelligence. Human 
life and human ideals are valueless in a purposeless 
and worthless universe. 

In reply to Professor Sellars, I say that I know 
from, personal experience his logic is faulty and his 
conclusions untrue. I believe in God, but I have 
never felt that I personally could shirk responsibility. 
On the contrary, I have felt that as a child of God it 
was up to me to realize and.appreciate that relation- 
ship by doing my best in service for my fellows. 
When I have failed, and my failures have been many, 
my faith in God has caused me to try again, confident 
that by co-operation with Him and my brother man, 
sometime, because God lives and works with and 
through man, justice will replace injustice, truth 
overcome error, love overcome hate, and service take 
the place of dogma in religion. 

As to Jesus, there is plenty of time to cast him 
aside when mankind catches up with him in breadth 
of vision and human understanding. As yet we are 
far from that. As Dr. Henry Gow says, “We bow our 
heads in reverence before Jesus, and we feel in him 
the representative of the best and noblest men and 
women of all ages.’”’ Concerning Jesus, Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen says: “The convictions of Jesus were 
true. ‘True, or else we are of all men most miserable, 
that God has in store for His children a diviner social 
order than that in which we now live, and when this 
order comes, as come it must, it will be largely the 
work of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

As to the need of giving up the hope of immor- 
tality, as demanded by Professor Sellars, before we 
can have a natural religion or live a natural life, I 
see neither rhyme nor reason in any such proposition. 

I believe in the continuity of life after the change 
‘called death, but I have never been patient with the 
injustice of the present. Neither am I worried about 
learning how to die. I know I shall know how to 
die when the time comes without any practise. I am 
trying to learn how to live the life I now know in a 
world which is God’s world too; trying to learn how 
to live it as a child of God should—a soul who is now 
building for eternity. 

Instead of a denial of immortality bringing the 
-results humanism as expressed by Professor Sellars 
expects, it seems to me certain it would do just the 
opposite. If this life is all, just a few brief years and 
then oblivion, nothing matters much; but if, on the 
other hand, this is a preparatory school for an im- 
mortal soul, then everything matters. Your com- 
mercialized materialist, he who has no thought for 


humanity, is sure to be one without hope beyond this 
life. 

Canon Streeter in his book “Reality” states the 
case well, it seems to me. He says: “Christ has com- 
pelled us to make the choice between practical athe- 
ism and a thought of God as being at least as good as 
Christ himself. I must make my choice. These are 
things which make it hard to believe in a living, loving 
God. But reflection shows that it is harder still to 
accept the paradox that all is accident. I make my 
choice. What follows? If a human parent would 
not allow the extinction of a cherished child, is God 
likely to consent to such a thing? In the belief in 
immortality the rationality of the universe is at 
stake. It is the coldest logic that compels us to 
approach the question of a future life from the stand- 
point of God’s greatness, not that of our littleness 
and weariness, our doubts and our despair.” 

So Iam not at all afraid the humanist will destroy 
God, for, and if this is dogmatic then it is dogmatic, 
God is! Neither will the humanist destroy man’s 
hope in the durability of the soul; and as to Jesus, the 
peerless man of Galilee will continue to be a guiding 
star to countless millions yet unborn, when the namies 
of those who would push him aside are lost in oblivion! 

2. Another objection I have to humanism as it 
is to-day defined by its leaders, is that it kills our 
churches. This, as Dr. van Schaick expresses it, 
“we would accept if its philosophy were the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but at best it is only a partial 
truth. Men are incurably religious, and-they in- 
stinctively sense the fact that a religion without God 
or immortality has not much religion about it.” 

Dr. J. T: Sunderland, it seems to me, defined 
humanism and its possible value very clearly and very 
truthfully. He says: “Humanism with God is. re- 
ligious vision with two eyes. Humanism without 
God is religious vision with one eye, the other. being 
blind.” I wish to add to this statement that for 
any one to follow one with defective eye-sight always 
places such a follower in danger of falling into a ditch. 

Let us give full play to our humanistic feelings, 
let us bring ourselves into closer relationship with our 
fellows, but let us keep our vision clear and—spirit- 
ually speaking—keep our hand within the hand of 
God, that of Him we may in love be led to real service 
for humanity, conscious of its eternal value. 

I see, as Dodson puts it, ‘‘a universe which flows 
with purpose; a universe which produces goodness, 
justice, truth and beauty.’’ Because, back of it, 
guiding it, is that Supreme, if unknown, Power, which 
for lack of a better name we call God, who is con- 
stantly making for righteousness. 

Go forth if you will with your philosophy that this 
is a Godless world; eliminate Jesus as a factor in hu- 
man activities; go forth with your pessimism as to 
human destiny—I will still believe in and proclaim the 
“Universa] Fatherhood of God; the Spiritual Author- 
ity and leadership of Jesus Christ; the final harmony 
of all souls with God.” 


“Yet love will dream, and faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
For life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own.”’ 
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A Review of Mr. Lippmann’s “A Preface to Morals” 


George A. Gordon 


PREFACE TO MORALS, by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, is a book of uncommon interest, 
but it is a book to be read with care, to be 
subjected to the same sort of treatment to 
whieh Mr. Lippmann has subjected what he calls 
“opular religion,” by which he means the Christian- 
ity of the multitude of modern believers. The book 


has a theme, clear and well-defined; it is an argument ' 


for the certainty and fina] resting place of those who 
have lost confidence in the truth of the faith of their 
fathers. There are three divisions: first, there is 
an analysis of the minds of educated men to-day, end- 
ing in utter, although mildly stated, despair; then there 
is the noble endeavor to discover a refuge present in 
the unutterable unbelief of those from whom the 
ancient world of spirit has passed forever away; and 
the third section contains three essays in application 
of Humanism—to Business, to Government, and 
to Sex. Let us therefore consider with patience these 
steps in Mr. Lippmann’s argument. 

That the author is sincere and very much in 
earnest is evident in every sentence he has written; 
indeed, there is not a flippant word in the whole book. 
It must be observed that his style is a model of pre- 
cise expression, and that his discussion, clear, even 
brilliant, issues from a mind extraordinarily well- 
informed, yet, we must add, with certain evident 
limitations or oversights. 

Mr. Lippmann proceeds by analysis to justify 
his contention that modern man has lost forever the 
ancient theocratic faith of the fathers, and that this 
faith has become unintelligible to the children. While 
admitting that this process is carefully and honestly 
done, one can but note that Mr. Lippmann has placed 
too much confidence in the truth of his conclusions. 
The analysis is true in part, but the extent to which 
it is true is one of obvious limitation. The men and 
women for whom Mr. Lippmann has written form 
but a small company in any serious community, and 
while that small company is faithfully and vividly 
described, we must add that the healthy-minded world 
has not passed through this period of restlessness into 
utter unbelief. The community for which Mr. Lipp- 
mann pleads is numerically insignificant. All serious 
persons are aware that the resting place of a mind 
must be found by each individual for himself. Earnest 
young people pass through their time of stress and 
strain; and many repeat in their own experience those 
uncertainties and doubts through which great minds 
of the modern world have gone. Goethe, Carlyle, 
Emerson, and countless others are examples of what 
the path must ever be toward intellectual clearness 
and moral peace. This phase of experience is nothing 
but the story of the actual reproduction in each new 
age of the ancient wisdom of the world. From this 
experience alone nothing can be safely inferred as to 
the sound philosophy of the world, or as to what views 
are, or are not, outgrown. Education is a process of 
enlightenment, and of the renewed testimony of the 
ancient and accepted wisdom of mankind. It would 
seem that there could be no other fresh and vital 


introduction to the best that has been thought, felt 
and done than this way of a living experimentation. 
It has always been thus among intelligent persons; 
nothing can be established for or against the issue of 
reality or unreality except through individual insight. 
So far Mr. Lippmann has said nothing new. 
Another objection must be made to the destruc- 
tive section of the book and to the conclusion which 
Mr. Lippmann has drawn. It is everywhere over- 
done. There has never been in the followers of the 
ancient faith any such unclouded certainty as Mr. 
Lippmann alleges; far otherwise. If one will but read 
the biographies of men in early ages and in later times, 
one wil] see that the certainty of which Mr. Lipp- 
mann writes is but a picture of his imagination. Such 
certainty as existed was always qualified and was held 
as faith and never as a system of demonstrated belief. 
He was a great ancient believer in the theocratic view 
of the universe who said: “Now we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part. But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. . . . Now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face.” And to these words he adds: 


“Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 


greatest of these is love.” And this partial but sub- 
stantial faith rests on the sublime basis, “‘God is love.” 
This tradition pervades the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian ages. Doubt, question, incomplete insight, these 
have in all ages troubled the serious Christian soul; 
even the greatest have not been exempt from the 
fiery discipline. He who will go through the biog- 
raphies of the New England fathers will find every- 
where the stress of doubt and uncertainty. There may 
be for them no question about the reality of God, but 
for them, as for all serious persons, there are dark 
places, where the will, following the intellect at its 
best, is obliged to make choice between belief and 
unbelief, optimism and despair. 

The ideal of certainty proposed by Mr. Lippmann 
is altogether too austere; it never has worked; it does 
not work to-day; it never will work except by re- 
nunciation of desire and hope, and this is the attitude 
to which Mr. Lippmann brings the community, as we 
shall see when we consider his constructive endeavor. 
In a word, Mr. Lippmann’s analysis is the work not 
so much of his intellect as of his vivid, morbid, and 
unacceptable imagination. 

On the constructive section of the book Mr. 
Lippmann writes with true insight into that experi- 
ence which has always been the strength and peace of 
the best souls; yet when this is said, and said with 
sincerity, it must be added that Mr. Lippmann puts 
his “higher religion’ under serious danger of misin- 
terpretation. He separates in all great souls that life 


in them which al] sound judges must see and approve, . 


from their belief in God, which belief they have always 
understood to be the indispensable condition and 
support of their life. This theocratic basis of their 
life Mr. Lippmann puts aside as legend and fiction. 
The method is in no way justified, and it would seem 
to issue in clear condemnation of the logic ofjthe dis- 
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cussion. His own conclusion is that the life of dis- 
interestedness, which is the only refuge and peace of 
the human soul, because it is of this character, is in 
' complete harmony with the nature of the universe in 
' which men live. In other words, the extra-human 
Reality is the final judge, inspirer, and peace-maker. 
_ Thus Mr. Lippmann is found in substantial agree- 
' ment with belief in God, the very belief which he has 
| elaborately set aside as an illusion. In truth, Mr. 
Lippmann, whether he is conscious of it or not, is a 
theist. His outward and final Reality, whatever 
/ name he may assign to it, is the Commander of life 
and its process; the strength and the implications of 
his argument would seem to have no other logical 
issue. It is therefore strange that Mr. Lippmann 
should play the agnostic game with so much eagerness 
and confidence, because when his conclusion is con- 
sidered and understood, it qualifies him to be accepted 
as a member of any liberal church; he might even 
serve as deacon, except for his settled disrespect for 
the masses of his fellow-worshipers. These would 
generally be without his learning, eloquence, insight, 
and great gift of expression; yet he could not feel 
otherwise than at home with men and women vic- 
torious over temptation, bearing sorrows bravely, 
and afraid of nothing except “cowardice, loneliness 
and lying.”’ Among these companionable souls Mr. 
Lippmann would often find a wisdom and a peace 
deeper than those in his own heart, and he would begin 
to see the necessity of revising his unjust estimate of 
their “popular religion” and of their intrinsic good- 
ness. 

This reminds one of another signal defect in this 
book. Mr. Lippmann’s knowledge of the ranks of the 
intellectually simple whose souls still live on the 
heights is sadly and superciliously out of date, and he 
is thus completely disqualified for writing on what he 
rather contemptuously describes as the “popular 
religion.” When Mr. Lippmann tells the world what 
his ultimate ethical discovery is and the peace that 
he has found in it, we shall listen to him with praise 
and with enduring sympathy; but when he reduces to 
legend and fiction that which other souls, sharing love 
and peace in a mightier way, find to be the support 
of their spiritual life, they must protest; indeed they 
might well assert, ‘“You are where we are, but you 
have not the home that we possess, the home ‘not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’”’ That 
Mr. Lippmann might reply that this ground of Chris- 
tian faith can not be pictured means nothing to an 
educated mind. His knowledge of the deeper things of 
human thought should have saved Mr. Lippmann from 
such childish oversight. Who can picture his own 
thought, love, purpose, or his attitude toward his 
fellow men, or toward the transcendent Reality by 
whatever name it is called? Here “Mature Religion” 
is singularly immature. 

There is, moreover, a painfully exclusive element 
in Mr. Lippmann’s education. He is versed, and 
rightly so, in the thought of the old-fashioned and the 
new-fashioned materialists, and he has lived long and 
intimately with agnostics; but the great spiritual 
genius of the race he uses only to confirm his despair of 
anything beyond his own subjective humanism. The 
final impression that his book makes upon me is its 
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marked injustice to liberal Christianity; the praise he 
gives to fundamentalism in the United States seems 
to me deplorable; and so with other strange and 
“antic” forms of faith; then, too, there is his regret- 
table lack of sympathy with the hosts of devout and 
humble souls who, after all has been said, are the white 
light of the world in which men live; and, lastly, the 
clear impression that Mr. Lippmann himself is, in his 
attitude and in his whole theory of living, a truly lib- 
eral and devout Christian. 

We part from Mr. Lippmann with admiration 
for the evident sincerity of his book, with serious re- 
gard for his high purpose, and with regret that in his 
theme he has interwoven so much that is aside from it 
which disturbs the loyalty of those who would greatly 
prefer to be numbered among his friends. More 
sympathy on his part with the multitudes of religious 
persons of humble mental power whose testimony is 
the unquestioned spiritual experience of ordinary 
mortals would do much to increase Mr. Lippmann’s 
influence over the serious thought of his age. The 
Reality within the soul and the Reality which the soul 
finds in its experience, to these ultimate facts Mr. 
Lippmann has borne impressive witness; yet he gives 
us a mixed and somewhat crude agnosticism; we admit 
that it is interesting, but we ask for something better. 

What would seem to be the basis of the faith of 
the so-called liberal Christian of to-day? First, he 
knows nothing against the person, the character, the 
teaching, or the purpose of Jesus in his service of the 
soul; that is one settled fact, and upon this he begins 
to build his belief. Second, he finds that the fact thus 
cited fits into any framework that believers'in the 
reality of spiritual experience recognize, and that no 
special philosophy is necessarily involved in a deter- 
mination to follow Jesus as his devoted disciple. When 
we face the question which philosophy we shall adopt, 
there is room for a full exercise of individual insight. 
There may be many forms of ultimate thought about 
the universe in which Christianity is still the gospel 
of love, hope, life, and joy. The general] feeling of 
men trained in the study of the New Testament, in 
the history of the Christian Church, in the sources of 
European thought andin thesympathetic consideration 
of the greater non-Christian religions of the world, is 
that a theistic background is the indispensable sup- 
port of the cause that Jesus carried in his heart, and 
this background has become to Christians of to-day 
the support of their moral faith for themselves, for 
their nation, and for all mankind. A faith, a basis of 
moral behavior, a way of living, absolutely free from 
intellectual difficulty, is something that no man thus 
far has discovered; but the future is ever open, and 
sometime a thinker may appear who will be able to 
push aside all intellectual barriers, to open wide the 
gates of darkness, and allow to enter human life the 
light of perfect day. In this faith we liberal Chris- 
tians live, and thus we shall continue to live, and we 
believe that it is better in this manner to rest the peace 
and hope of mankind.—The Congregationalist. 

* * * 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, 
tender; to look for the budding flower and the opening heart; to 
hope always, like God, to love always—this is duty.— Henri 
Frederic Amiel. 
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the Red Cross Nursing Service. Through 
3) its local chapters the Public Health Nursing 
ae of the Red Cross penetrates into the rural 
field, as few other agencies do. Not so spectacular, 
perhaps, as the huge undertakings of disaster relief, 
but equally important in every-day work, this ser- 
vice brings the spirit of service and friendliness to the 
rural districts and smaller cities alike. 

The organization of the service itself presents 
problems which can be met only by close co-operation 
with state and local authorities. The development of 
rural nursing is still more or less inits beginning. Itis 
realized that at the present time there is in hardly 
any section of the country a public health nursing 
service which fully meets all needs. At least 1,000 
counties in the United States, according to the last 
annual report of the American National Red Cross, 
have no service of any kind; others provide for school 
nursing but do not provide for infant welfare work, or 
similar activities, while remarkably few have visiting 
nursing apart from residence centers, and even in 
such sections numerous towns are without visiting 
nursing services. 

Tn all but a few of the Red Cross Chapters only 
one nurse is possible. This lone nurse is increasingly 
in demand wherever she has an opportunity to serve. 
Her duties vary, and in the conduct of her everyday 
route the prerequisites for enrollment in the Red 
Cross service are justified. Without health, sound 
professional education, personality, ability to manage 
a great variety of situations and earry responsibility, 
she would be baffied by the variety of daily problems 
to be met. 

In a community where a nurse has once won for 
her service the trust and confidence of the people, she 
is looked to for a variety of services. 

In one family where her initial entrance was 
marked by the greeting, “You needn’t take your hat 
off—you are not needed here—I can take care of 
my child,” the call having been given by another 
relative, the nurse did not take off her hat, nor did 
she offer to do anything. She explained simply the 
service she could give if she were needed, left her tele- 
phone number and departed with the remark that she 
would be very glad to help at any time. The next 
morning she was called, and her visits to this family 
since that time have been forty-two in number. She 
nursed a child who developed whooping cough, com- 
plicated by influenza, applied first aid to a small boy 
who attempted to lasso a moving car, and has been 
friend, neighbor, and adviser to the entire family, 
even the grandparents. 

In the summertime many children are ve to 
fresh air camps. One nurse utilized the school vaca- 
tion pericd in a house-to-house canvass checking up 
on the children who had not had their dental work 
done before school was closed, when she found that 
summertime services of the dentist were available. 
When the clinic was held, 335 children attended. And 
this in vacation! In school work, perhaps, the nurse 


community life is the peace-time slogan of- 


endeavors to present to classroom teachers a conerete 
picture of the health of individual pupils, by means of 
charts. No small item in the routing is the attention 
given tonsils. As one nurse remarked with feeling, 
“Few are called for revaccination, but many are 
chosen for tonsillectomy,” as some of her favorite 
children stepped gayly off to the ma to return a 
bit sadder, but more fit. 

Nurses are prone to take more than a passing in- 
terest in the communities which they serve. Overand 
over again in the narrative reporis sent to National 
Headquarters creeps in the phrase: “I thought how 
wonderful it would be if we could do that for ‘my’ 
children.” “JI grasped the opportunity of this extra 
service for ‘my’ children.” Infinite help is brought to 
these little ones by the nurse who is their friend. Ap- 
proaching a lonely cabin high on a mountaintop the 
nurse was greeted by a little girl whom she had not 
seen for almost a year. The child said, “I told mother 
you’d come to see the new baby.” 

One nurse acquired a new group of visiting chil- 
dren, when a fresh air children’s group came to the 
farming country in which she worked. To her they 
came and were brought, 117 in all, male and female, 
Jew and Gentile, blond and brunette, with their store 
of ear-aches, ivy poisoning, small wounds, and minor 
bumps, gleaned in their exploration of new fields. 
She “stretched a point”’ and took them all under her 
wing. Who could refuse them? 

The number of times where the nurse is called 
upon to diverge into social work are legion. Ugly 
things existing inher circle must be stamped out, and 
if recourse to other than medical and nursing aid is 
necessary she sometimes has to follow through where 
there are no social agencies to turn to. The juvenile 
court knows her gray uniform, as do the agents of the 
Travelers’ Aid and other welfare units. There are 
isolated localities where there exists no special author- 
ity to whom to appeal for assistance in many local 
troubles. Nurses need much wisdom and marvelous 
tact to withstand the pressure from such a com- 
munity. The humor of every day incidents is usually 
touched by sadness, but a laugh is weleome on a busy 
day. One nurse found herself, as representing the 
Red Cross, in possession of one Jersey cow, given as 
security foraloan. Another, in an island village, was 
approached by an elderly woman with the request 
that she administer a dose of “‘flu vaccine” for a cold 
she had. Looking at the bottle, the nurse discovered 
it bore the legend “Do not use after June, 1928,” and 
in the questioning which followed the old lady said: ~ 
“Doctor left that here in 1927 sometime, last time © 
he was here. I been holding to it for two years wait- 
ing for a cold at the same time there was some one 
to dose me.” 

This nursing service, as well as other Red Cross 
peace time services of equal importance, among which 
are first aid and life saving, home hygiene and care of 
the sick, nutrition service, disaster relief, is carried out 
in the name of all the people, and made possible 
through the nation-wide membership of the Red 
Cross. 


Noy. 30, 1929 


The ihird annua! Conference of the Mid-Southern Federation 
of Religious Liberals combimed with a regional conference of the 
National Federation wes held at Atlanta, Georgia, Noy. 4, 
= | Gand 7, in the United Liberal and Central Congregational 
p Churches. The general theme as stated on the program was 
-“The Social Applications of Liberal Retigion.” 


- 


The program as printed was pretty well adhered to. Dr. 
W.E. Clark of Memphis, the Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, 
Ala_, the Rev. Geo. H. Badger of Oriando, Fia., and the Hor. 
RB. S. Galer of Mi. Pleasant, Ia., were, however, unable to be 
present. 

At the first session on Tuesday evening, the Rev. L. R. Call 
of Louisville made an appeal for a new and aggressive Liberalism 
to meet the challenge of the changed conditions of a new world 
where revolutions were taking place in every branch of human 
affairs. “People,” he said, “are letting themselves go with ter- 
rife results.’ Dr. Marx followed him with the question. “Was 
everything wrong? Is everything good?” In a world where 
everything is in revolution it is easier to keep on revolving than 
to find what to hold to. Religion represents something within 
man that seeks, that urges him to improvement. Let liberals be 
liberal to religions of the past and to others of the present and 
find in our common humanity opportunity to teach religion, not 
as blind faith, but as moral and ethical force, recognizing the 
worth and majesty of the human soul. 

Ai the Wednesday morning session the president appointed 
a committee on resolutions consisting of Dr. De Jarnette of 
Soddy, Tenn., the Rev. Mr. Sears of Swansboro, N. C., and 
the Rev. Harry Canfield of Greensboro, N. C. The secretary, 
Dr. Call, suggested that the Mid-Southern Federation merge 
with the National Federation. Dr. Snyder, executive chairman 
of the national body, was called on to express an opinion. He 
welcomed the idea of a merger and suggested that if it should take 
_ place a committee be appointed of Southern men to manage the 
regional affairs. After discussion it was voted to request the 
committee on.resolutions to bring in a resolution on this sub- 
_ ject in its report next day. Dr. De Jarnette read a paper on 
 ¢he work of a liberal church im a rural community. Mr. Sears 

of the Industrial School of Swansboro was called on for an im- 
"promptu report on the interesting work the Unitariams have 
carried on there for many years. 


W. W. Alexander of the Methodist Church South and Dr. Plato 
Durham, president of Emory University, a Methodist institution, 
both of Ailanta and both of the Commission on Inter-Racial 
| Relations, that body which, as they explained, must ever escape 
and never seek publicity. Dr. Alexander said he beeame 2 lib- 
§ eral when as a young pastor he realized the inefficiency of the old 
_ religion in the face of social problems. “Christianity will be 
| tested in the world by the way it meets the race problem. Con- 
flicting race issues threaten civilization. We in the South have 
the best opportunity anywhere in the world of solving the prob- 
lem and of telling others how to deal with it. Liberals with truly 
' open minds can contribute new thoughts and ideas, but must 
beware of doctrinaire methods.” He was followed by Dr. Dur- 
ham, who again sounded the key-note of the infinite worth 
| of the human soul. The great sin against the Negro has been 
| Setdeiat ot the riche of his personaly The chief ery of the 
a Nezro’s heart is for recognition of his personality. The greatest 
| achievement of the Inter-Racial Commissions is the increasing 
| Serer eee Major Moton of 
Tt Tuskezee on a recent trip around the world was called in con- 
|| ference by a group of East Indian leaders met to consider the race 
problem. They asked him, “Can it be solved?” He answered, 
i _ “Tt can, we are working it out.” 

‘Wednesday evening session. Dr. Snyder said in part: “Faith is 
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The Wednesday afternoon session was addressed by Dr. - 
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Mid-Southern Federation of Religious Liberals 


Elizabeth B. Greene 


the dynamic quality of the human mind. It sees beyond the 
facts. It is by faith pioneers hew new paths and scientists work 
on their projects. The iest of faith is whether it believes m 
humanity or no. As liberals we have a profound faith in the 
capacity of the human race to rise. It is our duty to see that 
the soul that is from God has the possibility of fulfilling itself.’’ 
In the second address of the evening Dr. Canfield took an un- 
compromising stand against capital punishment. “I am not so 
much impressed with the inhumanity or even the injustice of 
capital punishment as with its futility,” Mr. Caniield said. He 
challenged the liberals present to throw the influence of their 
lives into the task of dealing with those conditions of living out 
oi which the criminal life emerges. 2 

Thursday morning the second and final business session was 
held. The Commitiee on Resolutions offered five resolutions 
substantially as follows: First, a resolutien of thanks to the two 
churches whose hospitality was enjoyed by the conference. 
Second, a resolution favoring the merging of the Southern Fed- 
eration in the National Federation. Third, a resolution con- 
demning the use of force by either party to a labor dispute and 
ealling on capital and labor to confer together for the settlement 
of all differences, and further deploring the denial of some owners 
of the right of collective bargaining. Fourth, a resolution oppos- 
ing capital punishment and commending all efforts made to re- 
move the causes of crime. Fifth, a resolution that affirmed the 
infinite value of the individual personality and deplored anything 
that injured it particularly in members of the colored races. 

Té was voted that these be acted upon separately. The 
fourth resolution provoked heated discussion and was divided 
into two parts in order that the small but valiant minority who 
refused to vote for the abolition of capital punishment might 
vote for that part which urged the amelioration of conditions 
conducive to crime. All the others, including that on the ques- 
tion of merging, were passed unanimously. The retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. J. P. Faulkner of Ailania, declined to appoimt so im- 
portant 2 committee as the one io take over the regional manage- 
ment, and it was nominated from the fioor—Dr. Call of Louis- 
Ville, Unitarian, Mr. Canfield of Greensboro, Universalist, and 
Dr. Dodge of Atlania, Congregationalist. Dr. Snyder when 
asked for a statement said: “This is the first local group so to or- 
ganize for regional meetings. Churches and individuals in- 
terested in the common cause of liberalism are urged to jom the 
National Federation, which will sponsor future conferences in the 
territory of the Southern states.’ Dr. Dodge then gave an in- 
formal short address in which he siressed the stand-pat atti- 
tude prevailing in the South im both politics and religion and the 
need for liberalism in both. 

The Thursday afternoon session was omitted, as the speaker 
did not arrive and the mclement weather made the proposed visit 
to Stone Mountain a doubiful pleasure. The weather also in- 
terfered In the evening, when a small but deeply interested au- 
dience heard Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Chicago University in a 
plea to the organized liberals to make an effort to reach those 
who, disenchanted with orthodoxy, find themselves alone, not 
knowing where to turn. Human souls reaching out for God and 
not knowing where to find others to help them im this quest. 
Dr. Josiah Morse of the department of philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina gave an address on the laborsituation 
in the Southern mills. The greatest cause of the present trouble 
he found in the short-sightedness of the business men who 
planted their mills in this new and promising region, expecting 
labor conditions to remain stationary for the next twenty-five 
years. They shut their eyes io the change of living standards 
which were bound to eveniuaie from the change of living con- 
ditions, and depended on paternalistic efforts which have in 
Many eases been very fine and useful to make the workers con- 
tented. f - i 
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THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 


In the Christian Leader of Oct. 19 we published 
an editorial telling frankly why we were unable to sup- 
port the newly organized Golden Rule Foundation. 
When officers of that organization objected to our edi- 
torial we told them that we would be glad to publish any 
reply that they might care to make. None was made, 
but a strong movement was immediately launched to 
secure the signatures of our officials to the document 
which follows and which gives a quasi-official status to 
the appeal. Four of the officials and a former General 
Superintendent, whose names were originally attached, 
have withdrawn them, not because they were prepared 
to oppose the Golden Rule Foundation, but because 
they were not prepared to endorse it. 

Mr. Emmons, long associated with the Near East 
Relief, is the Universalist most active and determined 
in this matter. He knows the men in the Golden Rule 
Foundation intimately, and he himself is a man of long 
experience and noble character. The differences be- 
tween us are simply difierences of judgment. 

The Editor. 


Golden Rule Message 

The educational, spiritual and financial values of Inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday observance, which is no longer 
needed by its former beneficiaries, may be utilized by our churches 
and church schools for child welfare work under our own church 
agencies, or for the welfare work recommended by the Golden 
Rule Foundation which sponsors the continuance of the ob- 
servance. Its beneficiaries include the underprivileged children 
of migrant workers, of mountaineers and of Porto Ricans, all 
under our flag, and the many thousands of needy boys and girls 
in Europe, India and China. 

The date may be that which is generally observed, Dec. 8, 
or any other date more convenient fromthe standpoint of the 
family or of the church program of activities. 

The chief external feature of Golden Rule Sunday is a 
frugal meal in place of the usual heavy Sunday dinner. Its 
inner significance is the attention it focuses on the suffering and 
wants of those less fortunate than ourselves. This usually leads 
to practical application of the Golden Rule in the form of an 
offering. It is suggested that the minimum gift be the saving in 
the cost of the meal, and that we add to this where possible, as 
an expression of our thanks, the equivalent of one day’s income 
for the family. 

We suggest that pastors and Sunday school superintendents 
utilize and promote this home observance for the Master’s work, 
and that other workers volunteer their co-operation. Pastors will 
likely consider it wise to make announcements in advance, 
preach a sermon on the Golden Rule, and offer to transmit the 
gifts of their people to headquarters. This is not “just another 
collection,’’ it is a new source of income for constructive beney- 
olence. 

One hundred cents of every dollar contributed in the ob- 
servance will go to benevolent causes as indicated—none for 
expenses, which are provided by the Foundation from specially 
contributed funds. 

Those who will promote the observance should write the 
Golden Rule Foundation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, in- 
dicating the number of families for which they will want sup- 
plies. Questions should be directed to the same address. 

Where possible, please order supplies at once, make the 
presentation at the first opportunity, and send the Foundation 
the names of those who will join in the observance, so that it 
may send them additional material before Golden Rule Sunday. 

. Roger F. Eiz, 
C. H. Emmons, 
Fred C. Leining, 
Walier H. Macpherson, 
Universalist Advisory Committee. 
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KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 
H. C. Ledyard 

The fifty-ninth annual Convention of Kansas Universalists 
met, in conjunction with the Conference of Southwestern Re- 
ligious Liberals, at Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. 30. 

The Convention was called to order by the president, 
Chester M. Routledge of Hutchinson. Reports were received 
and committees appointed. The address by the president, while 
short, was direct and of value to our cause in this state. 

The feature of the Convention was an address by Dr. L. B. 
Fisher of Chicago. Dr. Fisher is loved by all Kansas Uni- 
versalists, and they fee] themselves well repaid for traveling 
hundreds of miles to hear him. At Lawrence they were not 
disappointed. The address was the kind that finds permanent 
lodgment in the heart, and bears fruit. 

At the business session the resignation of the Rev. James 
Houghton as secretary of the Convention was read and accepted. 
Resolutions were passed expressing the affection in which Mr. 
Houghton was held by the Convention, and the deep apprecia- 
tion felt by the Universalists of Kansas for his long and valuable 
services to our cause. 

The following officers were elected: President, C. M. Rout- 
ledge, Hutchinson; treasurer, J. N. Day, Junction City; sec- 
retary and State Superintendent, H. C. Ledyard, Hutchinson. 

Because of the need of special awakening among our own 
people, it was voted not to hold our State Convention next year 
at the time of the Conference of Southwestern Religious Liberals, 
but to hold it separately in one of the Universalist churches, time 
and place to be chosen by the Executive Committee. 

The Universalists of Kansas will continue their same vital 
interest and support to the Liberal Conference, but will hold 
their Convention at the time and place which seems of greatest 
value to the cause of Universalism in the state. 

= = = 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
John T. Fitzgerald 

The North Carolina Convention met at Red Hill, Oct. 3-6. 
The Rev. W. O. Bodell of Kinston preached the annual sermon. 
The love of justice mingled with mercy, characteristic, it seems, 
of the Universalists, was conspicuous in thissermon. He pleaded 
especially for justice, sympathy, and mercy in dealing with 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne was present, representing the 
W. N. M. A. Her address Friday morning was heard gladly. 
Her deep spirituality always appeals strongly to our people. 

The reports of the ministers were optimistic despite some 
shortcomings. Dr. F. B. Bishop, State Superintendent, em- 
phasized the White Lake Institute, which has had two very 
successful years. The Convention authorized the Executive 
Committee to purchase property at White Lake if in their judg- 
ment it seemed advisable. 

The resolutions passed by the Convention dealt with the 
industrial situation in North Carolina and other questions of 
public interest.. The resolution on “Industrial Conflict” was 
as follows: “Resolved: That we deplore the industrial warfare in 
some of our North Carolina communities, that we condemn law- 
lessness and mob violence, whether practised by the partisans of 
capital or labor, employer or employee. Resolved: Further, that 
we recommend the Golden Rule as a solution of the labor prob- 
lem and many other problems.’? Another resolution deplored 
the fact that a victim of mob violence was not allowed to testify 
in a North Carolina court against his assailants because of his 
religious views, and declared “that a person has a right to pro- 
fess and by argument to maintain his own religious views, and 
one’s civil rights should not be enlarged, diminished, or any way 
affected’’ by his religious belief or disbelief. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz preached a very inspiring and helpful ser- 
mon Sunday morning. Many who could not be seated stood 
through the service. A sermon by Dr. F. B. Bishop Sunday 
afternoon on “The Expanding Idea of God” brought the Con- 
vention to a close. We expect to meet next year at Pink Hill. 
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These North Carolina Universalists attended the Conven- 
tion in Washington: Dr. F. B. Bishop, the Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
the Rev. H. L. Canfield and the Rev. Hannah J. Powell. From 
Greensboro went Mr. and Mrs. John E. Wiliams, Miss Nita 
Williams and Miss Addie Ford. From the Clinton circuit went 
Mr. James A. Ward, Mr. S. V. Wilkins, Miss Sallie Wilkins, Miss 
Mary Lou Wilkins, Mrs. Lillie Bell Brummitt and Mrs. Lula 
Lewis. 

From Rocky Mount and neighboring towns there were pres- 
ent Mrs. M. O. Winstead, Mr. H. W. Winstead, Miss Lizzie Win- 
stead, Miss Clara Shine, Miss Lucy Shine, Miss Gladys Brantley, 
Miss Lula B. Brantley, Mrs. Stephen Wells, Mrs. Larry I. Moore, 
Miss Lucile Magette, and Miss Annie Laurie Lawrence. Mrs. 
W. H. Williams went from Durham. 


= * x 


THE GOLFERS AT WASHINGTON 


A bit of relaxation, wide open spaces, fresh air, good fellow- 
ship and fun are wise provisions for any extended convention 
of serious-minded people. It is not entirely in a facetious vein 
that a business man of international importance allowed himself 
to be reported recently as saying that Berne, Switzerland, was 
hardly a suitable location for the Young Plan International 
Bank—‘no golf course there for the holding of directors’ meet- 
ings.’’ Over a friendly lunch table Briand and Stresemann 
healed the wrath of nations; perched on a log in deep woods, 
Hoover and MacDonald paved a way to understanding (we 
hope). And—more things have been wrought by golf courses 
than this world dreams of! 

For more than twenty years a few stout-hearted ones have 
carried mysterious tubular canvas bags to Universalist con- 
ventions. Able missionaries they have proved to be in more 
senses than one. And at Washington the first Laymen-Clergy 
Golf Tournament proved the healthy worth of their pioneering. 
Eighteen, and we may even say representative, men of our church 
took happy advantage of the opportunity. They were—Laymen: 
Louis Annin Ames, New York; D. E. Ayer, A. L. Bemis, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; A. Ingham Bicknell, Belmont, Mass.; Harrison P. 
Burrill, Lynn, Mass.; Fred W. Goldthwait, Melrose, Mass.; 
Judge Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. Ministers: William J. 
Arms, Avon, IIl.; John Murray Atwood, Canton, N. Y.; F. B. 
Bishop, Rocky Mount, N. C.; L. Hamilton Garner, Newark, 
N. J.; Frank Oliver Hall, New York; Emerson H. Lalone, Canton, 
N. Y.; Fred C. Leining, Syracuse, N. Y.; Gustave H. Leining, 
Melrose, Mass.; Ellsworth C. Reamon, Lansing, Mich.; Henry 
R. Rose, Newark, N. J.; Vincent E. Tomlinson, Worcester, Mass. 

Through the friendly interest of Congressmen Stobbs and 
Foss arrangements were made for the play-off at the beautiful 
Congressional Country Club. And the laymen won. But the 
important features were the freshening relaxation, good fellow- 
ship, and fun, which found climax at the Golfers’ Supper at the 
Stoneleigh Arms. And some there were who may have come 
to scoff but wished they had planned to play. 

This was a beginning. More important were other events 
of the Convention, but the golfing fraternity proved genial and 
fine, and the event will, the members expect, repeat itself in- 
creasingly at future Generai Conventions. ‘““Tillwe meet again” 
—at Indianapolis! : 

G. HLL. 


= = = 


SOUTHWEST RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The Conference of Southwest Religious Liberals, held in 
Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. 29, 30, 31, was one of the best of the 
several conferences held by the religious liberals of this section. 
A fine program, which included as speakers Dr. Snow of Mead- 
Ville Theological School, Dr. Patterson of Boston, Dr. Curtis 
Reese of Chicago, Dr. L. B. Fisher of Chicago, Dr. L. M. Birk- 
head of Kansas City, Mo., the Rev. Mr. Rouseback of Salina, 
Kansas, and the Rev. H. C. Ledyard of the Universalist church 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, was enjoyed by the delegates and friends. 
Rey. Mr. Backus of Lawrence presided. 

A fine spirit of fellowship and a sincere hospitality prevailed. 


The officers elected for the Conference, which next meets 
in Kansas City, Mo., in November, 1930, were: President, Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, the Rey. 
H. C. Ledyard, Hutchinson, Kans.; secretary, Mrs. A. Worm, 
Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. Graber, Hutchinson, 


Kans. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE ‘SAGE 
The Parable of the Cornstalk 


I was in my Garden, beholding the beauty of the Flowers. 
And there came unto me a woman of Mature Years, and said, 
I would have speech with thee. 

And I said, Let us talk here in the Garden. What doth thy 
soul desire? 

And she said, am most unhappy. My daughter careth for 
me no more. 

And I said, How dost thou know that? 

And she said, A few months ago she married; and she and 
her husband have a Flat not far from my home. And when I 
ask them to come and spend an evening with me, they have 
Engagements, or Friends coming. 

And I said, How often dost thou see her, or she see thee? 

And she said, We see each other nearly every day; but she 
and her husband are so devoted to each other, they leave no 
place for me in their Affection. 

And I said, Behold the Cornstalk. It groweth up and put- 
teth out a leaf on one side, and then groweth more and putteth 
out a leaf on the other side. J have kept in my Garden this 
Stalk of Corn which grew not by my planting, for that I think 
that Corn is one of the Loveliest of Flowers. 

And she said, What hath the Cornstalk to do with my 
Wounded Feelings? 

And I said, The joints of the Cornstalk are like the succes- 
sive Generations, and each joint grows that it may put out a 
leaf, and then must it leave the Serious Business of further climb- 
ing to the Next Joint. 

And she said, That is interesting. 

And I said, Each leaf doth consider, or should do so, that 
there will be Leaves above it that will shut out its Sunlight unless 
it pusheth forth and gaineth a place for itself in the Sun. 

And she said, That may be true, but what about my daugh- 
ter? 

And I said, When thou didst marry, didst thou want thy 
mother or thy husband’s mother butting in every day and lifting 
the pot-lid or asking thee to call off thine engagement at night 
that she might be amused? 

And she said, That was different. 

And I said, It is always different yet ever the same. 

And I said, Harken unto me, and I would that a thousand 
selfish parents would listen in while I speak plainly unto thee. 
When people get to be as old as I or thou (and how much soever 
older I may be than thou is nobody’s business) he or she should 
have joy in his or her children, but it should not be a selfish joy. 
Put out a Leaf of thine own, and push it into the Sun that it may 
thrive. Cultivate a good bunch of interests that are thine own, 
and see to it that thou derive not thy life from the sucking of the 
blood of thy children. 

And she said, Thou dost accuse me harshly. I suck not their 
blood; on the contrary, I help them Financially. 

And I said, I hope that thou helpest them more than thou 
harmest them Financially. But permit them to live a Life of 
Their Own. 

And she said, Shall I then cast off my daughter? 

And I said, For this cause shall a woman forsake her mother 
and cleave unto her husband. Nevertheless, if thou set thy 
children a Good Example of Unselfishness, it shall be well with 
thee. 

And she said, Dost thou practise what thou preachest? 

And I said, Sure thing. Come now into the Cottage, for I 
have a suspicion that Two Tall Glasses of Lemonade with Ice 
in them await us there. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE COURAGE AND COMMON SENSE OF THE RED 
CROSS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a few lines to thank you for your strong and sensible 
editorial on ‘‘The Red Cross and Christian Love.’’ I am by 
no means an unqualified champion of the Red Cross, but with 
respect to the Chinese situation I think they have shown courage 
and common sense worthy of generous recognition. More 
realism and less sentimentalism would get us on a good deal 
faster toward healing the hurts of the world. 

Also let me add a brief appreciative mention of the wee 
which Sheldon Shepard is doing in Los Angeles. As one out- 
side of the family, I may witness to the fact that he is making 
Universalism in Los Angeles something more than a name, and 
is carrying on right worthily the excellent work done by Dr. Nash. 

May I add this further word, with no ill will toward any 
one, that I think the need of the Christian Leader is not an ac- 
cession of the sectarian spirit, or a new editor, so much as a more 
worthy reading on the part of some whose reactions are patheti- 
cally reactionary. 

Robert Whitaker. 

La Crescenta, Cal. 

* * 


“WE TRAINED FRANK ADAMS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are glad to read such a paper as the Christian Leader. 
And we are glad that the editor, John van ‘“‘Skoik,”’ likes our 
President. We trained Frank Adams before we let him venture 
into Detroit, and we are proud of him. People hesitate about 
calling him a prophet, but if he wore a beard like John Burroughs 


or Joaquin Miller they would likely acclaim him as one, for he © 


has all the other ear marks except the beard. 
Chas. R. Eames. 

Elgin, Ill. 

* * 
TAKE THE CONVENTION TO THE PEOPLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seemed to me an interesting coincidence that the General 
Convention which heard that remarkable address of Dr. Adams 
received an invitation to hold its next meeting in the country. 
For that address brought out clearly a very weak place in our 
denominational organization, and the invitation suggested a 
way by which that weak place might be made stronger. 

You touched on that point when you said in your editorial 
that Dr. Adams had failed to reckon with the rank and file. 
You meant, apparently, that the rank and file, if they could make 
themselves heard, would support the officers of the Convention. 
Very likely that is true, but there does not seem to be any way 
of finding out. Theoretically we are a democratic church, but 
actually we are not. The General Convention is made up of 
ministers, officials, and other people who can afford to attend. 


Many churches do not send delegates and most of those which do: 


simply appoint those who can pay their own expenses and would 
go any way. So the same small group, not changing much from 
year to year—fine people no doubt, but not a representative 
body—decides the policies of the church. This isno one’s fault— 
it just seems inevitable. 

I have been for many years a member of a church in a Ver- 
mont village. I have never attended a General Convention. I 
can not recall that any one in our church—even the minister— 
ever attended one. We can’t afford it, even if the meeting is as 
near as Boston or Springfield. We might scrape up the rail- 
road fare, but we can’t manage the hotel bills. Yet we are a 
loyal, hard-working group. We love our own Jittle church, and 
we are not unmindful of our obligations to the denomination. 
There are many more people like us in the church than there 
are like Dr. Adams and the editor of the Leader. We have never 
endorsed the Japan Mission, or church union, or the five year 
program, or the Washington church, and we have not refused to 


endorse them. We never had a chance to do either. So when 
we read that Dr. Adams said: “You adopt,’’ ‘‘You authorize,” 
we wonder what he meant. 

It is evident that the people can never go to the Convention, 
but the invitation from Barre, Vermont, suggests the possibility 
of the Convention going to the people. It has always been 
assumed that the Convention must meet in a large place, but is 
that absolutely necessary? We can not offer you the luxuries 
of the Mayflower Hotel, but we have comfortable homes in 
which we would gladly entertain you. And as for sight-seeing, no 
city in the land can show you anything more beautiful than the 
Vermont hills in October. 

You have no idea what it would mean to us to have the 
Convention meet somewhere within our reach. It would make 
us realize for the first time that we really belong. And I don’t 
believe it would do you people who are regular attendants any 
harm to discover that you are not, the whole church. 

Would it not be possible to hold a session of the Convention 
once in every four years in some rural section of the country, at 
some distance from any large city? I believe it would do more to 
put new life into the church, and to promote understanding and 
co-operation, than any other policy the Convention could adopt. 

Country Universalist. 
* * 


WISCONSIN WAS THERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering why Wisconsin and its only ministerial 
representative (myself) are omitted in the list of those present 
at the Convention, page 1423, issue of Nov. 9 of the Leader. 

I attended the Convention at Washington from Tuesday 
to Sunday, was registered, etc., and so I am wondering. It 
matters Jittle to me, but Wisconsin with its few churches needs 
some recognition. 

Henry EH. Polley. 

Markesan, Wis. 

* * 


FAREWELL TO DR. LEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago, while in Gloucester, I listened to the fare- 
well sermon of Dr. John Clarence Lee, a former Philadelphia 
pastor of mine, who had been serving in New England ten years. 
He is a man of rare intellect, former president of a university, 
and associated with him is a wife of quality and courage, who 
traveled across Siberia alone before the war, when such an ad- 
venture was extremely hazardous, and did a lot of other brave, 
remarkable and useful things. 

I sat in the century-old church and saw my old pastor in 
his doctor’s robes, to which his fine and engaging personality 
gave distinction and honor, and the organist played ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ and ‘‘God be with you till we meet again,’’ and the Doctor 
rose and preached a sermon, taking for text something from Paul 
that ran like this: “Ye are my brethren, my beloved, and my 
crown.’’ Standing there, in his place of fine achievement, for he 
had doubled the membership, pulled the church out of debt, in- 
creased its endowment, and carried on numberless fine activities 
religious, secular and social—when he had so much of which he 
could boast, the only thing he could think of in that hour was his 
deep thankfulness for all they had done for him and with him.’ 

I never saw a more beautiful example of Christian character 
and modesty, and the simplicity of his words, the fine example of 
simple virtue and simple truth, was untainted by doubts or in- 
tellectual meanderings. What he said entered into the heart, 
and fed the spirit, and I closed my eyes and went back ten, 
twenty, thirty years, and received again the clean and whole- 
some leading so important for a man to have, so necessary if he 
is to steer a fair course. And one felt as safe as a child in its 
mother’s arms. 

After the service the people came up and in broken words 
told him of their love and respect, and said their good-bys, for 


‘amounts to legal censorship of theaters. 
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he is going journeying around the world. And I said to myself: 
“Verily, there are no ifs or buts in this man’s religion. He has 
found the philosopher’s stone. He has learned what it is most 
important to know, and he wastes no time running around in 
circles of speculation, like a dog chasing his tail and getting 
nowhere.”’ 

Long, Jong years from now, some one will be speaking of 
him, and will say: ‘“He taught me how to sail my boat upon the 
waters of life; he gave me my first thrill of command, to shape a 
course faithfully and true toward the sure haven!’’ 

Then his fine spirit, moving among a million worlds—whose 
plan will to his higher understanding be plainer than the mechan- 
ism which moves under the touch of your hand to-day—will 
hear, and smile with the joy of a true teacher and lover of hu- 
manity, and down through the exquisite ether will come an 
answering throb, which will warm the heart of that speaker 
with the joy of happy, sacred memories. 

James S. Stevens. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


SOME LEGAL HAIR-SPLITTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial in your issue of Oct. 19, 1929, headed ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Skinner of Tufts,’’ you paid a deserved tribute to a sincere 
and able man. You alluded particularly to Professor Skinner’s 
address at a recent Boston ministers’ meeting on ‘‘Censorship in 
Boston,’’ and you stated, referring to this address, that ‘“‘he 
made clear to the ministers that the law under which the censor 
of books and magazines operates is a state law, that this official 
operates strictly within the law.’’ 

Professor Skinner did not name the official censor, nor did 
you. I am sorry that there is such a widespread and wrong 
impression that Massachusetts has a censor of books. You may 
search the General Laws of Massachusetts from cover to cover 
and you will find no book censorship law and no statutory book 
censor. In two communications to widely circulated Boston 
papers last spring [ issued what was really a challenge to anybody. 
to produce a book censorship Jaw or a book censor in Massa- 
chusetts. This challenge has not been accepted, for the very good 
reason that there is no such law and no such official. 

We have official statutory censorship of Sunday theatrical 
exhibitions. The State Department of Public Safety, through 
its commissioner, previews Sunday theatrical shows, and for a 
fee. If he forbids the show, it can not be given and he has 
statutory powers to, and does, promulgate regulations covering 
the production of Sunday theatrical shows. But we have no 
officer or board of officers who can by law prohibit the sale of a 
book. Our police can not even seize books believed to violate 
the statute against obscene literature, without a search warrant 
issued by a court upon a sworn complaint. As booksellers are 
not subject to a license, the law officers can not control them 
through revocation, or threatened revocation, of license. 

In a news article in the Boston Herald of Sept. 20, 1929, 
Superintendent Crowley of the Boston police declared that the 
Boston Police Department and its officers and members do not 
attempt in any way to be censors. He stressed that complaints 
must be made in the regular manner, and then the police, by 
their sworn duty to maintain law and order at all costs, proceed 
to carry out their duties by investigation and bringing the case 
before the courts which are the final authority in all criminal 
matters. 

It may with more propriety be said that there is what 
They must be licensed 
annually. A mayor of a city (except in Boston) may revoke a 
license of a theater. In Boston, by a special statute, a theater 
license can be revoked only by a board consisting of the mayor, 
the police commissioner and the chief justice of the municipal 
court. 

In your same issue you publish resolutions of the meeting, 
one of which asks for a new law “that shall deal with the content 
of a book or play and not isolated passages.”’ 
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I have never heard of a case where there was a conviction 
on an isolated passage, nor have those who seek the change cited 
any such cases. They merely cite the possibility. There are 
no such cases in the records, so far as I know. It may interest 
you to know that the last case in Massachusetts to attract public 
attention contained in the complaint specifications of alleged 
obscene language on twenty-three separate pages, covering a 
range of 300 pages. And yet critics of this présecution led the 
public to believe that the book was being attacked on isolated 
pages and not on the content of the book as a whole. Not only 
was the defendant found guilty by the judge in the lower court, 
but in the superior court on appeal the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty. This case was tried as recently as last April. 

It seems that the clergymen who voted for these resolutions 
are unacquainted both with the law and its practise relative to 
obscene books. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Of course the gentleman is correct. He is just as correct as 
that member of his profession who told his client that they could 
not possibly put him in jail for having done what he did, when the 
man was already behind the bars. There is no official censorship 
or official censor of books, as this lawyer tells us, but a full- 
fledged, operating censorship, nevertheless. With these techni- 
calities we have slight patience. 

The Editor. | 


* * 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Convention in Washington stands out in my mind as 
one of the happy occasions of my life. The weather was ideal, 
the spirit was fine, and the hospitality and cordiality which 
greeted every one was all that could be asked for. From my 
viewpoint every one should feel the week and the Convention 
to be one of the happiest and best that has come into our lives. 

We left Washington Monday a. m., about 10 o’clock, and 
had a beautiful drive all the way, reaching Rocky Mount about 
5 p. m., not specially very tired from the long drive, but full of the 
fine thoughts of the Convention and the friendliness and kindness 
of its people and the spiritual uplift which we imbibed from the 
fine addresses and the association of such a gathering. 

I feel that we can take hold of life’s battles with a better 
understanding and a stronger faith than we have had before, and 
that life’s meaning has a better and stronger hold than ever 
before. I want you to know that the “latchstring’’ on my door 
hangs on the outside and I hope at no great distant day you both 
will pull it and walk on the inside, that I may show you how 
glad I will be to welcome you under my roof. 

; Martha O. Winstead. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


FOR THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Enclosed find $2.50 to pay my subscription to the Leader 
for another year, as I can’t give up the Leader. We have taken 
it almost all its Jife. We took the Star in the West when it was 
published in Cincinnati by I. D. Williamson and J. S. Cantwell. 
W lived in Ohio, which is our native state, coming to Arkansas 
for my husband’s health. He died in 1910 and [I still live on the 
place he bought in 1879. On the 18th of November I had lived 
on this place fifty years. I shall be ninety-four the 12th of April 


next if Llive tillthen. One of my grandsons lives with me. J do 
my own housework. 
We have taken a Universalist paper since 1859. I take the 


Universalist Herald besides the Leader. I like it for it keeps its 
old name. Christ never changed his name for any other name to 
please any one. J love the name Universalist, but I love the 
Leader too, and would be lost without it, as it is company for me 
when I am alone. 

Mrs. H.G. Driggs. 
Driggs, Ark. 
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The Fortnightly News Service 


Bishop Anderson Heads Episcopal Council 

At a meeting in the cathedral at Washington, D. C., on 
Nov. 14, the bishops elected, as successor to the Rt. Rev. John 
Gardner Murray, the Rt. Rev. Charles Palmerston Anderson as 
president of the National Council of the Episcopal Church. 
The National Council is the governing body of the communion 
in the intervals between the triennial meetings of the General 
Convention, and has oversight of the whole program of the 
church. 

Bishop Anderson is the head of the Diocese of Chicago, hav- 
ing served as bishop or bishop coadjutor in that diocese since 
1900. Heisa Canadian by birth. 


Race Relations Sunday Announced 

The eighth annual observance of “‘Race Relations Sunday”’ 
has been announced for Feb. 9, 19380. This is an occasion which 
is coming to be observed increasingly in the churches for the 
purpose of emphasizing the meaning of the Christian Gospel for 
the contacts of the races with each other. Last year in many 
communities white ministers and Negro ministers exchanged 
pulpits on this Sunday, and in some cases church choirs made 
similar exchanges. 

A special message for Race Relations Sunday has been pre- 
pared and will soon be published, stressing the practical applica- 
tion of Christian principles to concrete interracial conditions 
that confront the churches. A folder of suggestions, with sec- 
tions of interest to ministers, Sunday school superintendents, 
young people’s societies, women’s groups and interracial groups, 
will be furnished upon writing to the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on the Church and Race Relations, 15 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

Beginning at Home in World Friendship 

“Beginning at Home in World Friendship’ was the unique 
emphasis given by the Young People’s Federation of the Toledo 
Council of Churches in their conference, held on Nov. 1 and 2, 
which was called for the purpose of considering their responsi- 
bilities in the field of social action. An opening address by 
James Myers on ‘‘Why Concern Ourselves?” pointed out the 
religious significance of industrial, racial and international 
relations. The conference then broke up into study groups 
along these three lines, and concluded its sessions with an inter- 
national friendship banquet, at which Dr. Roswell Barnes, 
associate minister of the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, spoke on “‘Youth and World Peace.”’ As a result of 
the conference, the young people decided to set up a standing 
committee on social relations and to plan for fellowship trips to 
various foreign-culture groups and to Negro groups in their own 
city. It is also probable that they will plan for participation in 
the Students-in-Industry Movement next summer. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 

When the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church recently celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary, President Hoover sent a message expressing his 
high appreciation of the work of the missionary. In a letter to 
Mr. William F. McDowell, one of the officers of the society, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“T have had occasion over many years to witness the actual 
labors in the field of the American missionary societies, and have 
come to have the highest regard for their self-sacrifice and their 
single-minded devotion. I wish for their continued activity 
and success.” 

Another convincing testimony to the service of the mission- 
ary is that of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation. After an extensive and first-hand examination of 
present conditions in British Africa, he says: 

“JT must begin by confessing that I had entirely under- 
estimated the importance of Christian missions as a factor in the 
development of peoples of low cultural level. . . . My impres- 


sions of what I saw may be summarized as follows: First and 
foremost is the earnestness and devotion of the individual mis- 
sionary. I do not recall a single incident of service which I 
would call perfunctory. Secondly, I would place the high quali- 
ty of results obtained in view of the limitations existing.’’ 

Dr. Keppel’s observations are set forth in detail in the cur- 
rent issue of the International Review of Missions (London). 


New Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace 

No better indication of the rising tide of interest throughout 
the churches in the question of world peace could be found than 
the national study conferences bringing together representatives 
of the committees on peace or international relations in prac- 
tically all of the major Protestant denominations. The third 
national gathering of this character is announced to mest in 
Evanston, Ill., in the first Methodist Episcopal Church, Feb. 
25-27. This conference, like the earlier ones, held in Washing- 
ton in 1925 and in Columbus in 1929, will not be a popular con- 
vention, but an occasion for intensive study of the program and 
policies which the denominations should follow in their work for 
peace. 

The chairman of the National Committee on the Churches 
and World Peace, which is the official name of the organization 
responsible for the conference, is the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Old- 
ham, the Episcopal Bishop of Albany, N. Y., and the vice- 
chairman is Dr. M. Ashby Jones, minister of the Second Baptist 
Church of St. Louis, Mo. The secretary is the Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

The reasons for holding the forthcoming conference are de- 
fined by the committee as follows: 

“Because the churches should keep abreast of the constantly 
changing international situation and should be prepared to inter- 
pret that situation from the standpoint of Christian principles, 
ideals and motives. 

“Because the churches should co-operate, even more than 
at present, in making a united approach to the problem of estab- 
lishing world justice and peace. 

“Because the churches should take their part in creating the 
will to peace and in developing a public conscience opposed to the 
war system of the nations. 

“Because encouragement should be given to every com- 
munion and to every local church to institute a thoroughgoing 
policy of education in the constructive policies and programs for 
peace. 

“Because encouragement should be given to the 30,000,000 
members of the 150,000 churches in the United States to register 
their individual and collective influence in support of those pub- 
lic policies that make for understanding and peace among the na- 
tions. 

“Because the peace program can not and will not succeed 
without the active co-operation of the churches.’ 


Quakers Arrive on Scene 

Lawrence Lippincott and Frank B. Watson, prominent 
members of the Religious Society of Friends, have arried at 
Marion, N. C., where they will organize and direct relief work on 
behalf of church forces. This work has been undertaken at the 
invitation of the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches, which is co-operating in the raising of funds. 
The relief will be distributed impartially on the basis of human 
need, without regard to whether workers are members of the 
union or not. Theneed is immediate, as cold weather is coming 
on, and if further suffering is to be avoided, adequate supplies of 
food and clothing must be received. Checks should be mailed 
to the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. Clothing may be sent direct to 
Marion, N. C., addressed to the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Federal Council News Service. 
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The General Convention at Work 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Washington Convention is history, but the challenge 
which it issued and the spirit it engendered will long be factors 
in the development of Universalist. churches everywhere. It 
marked the beginning of a new sense of self-respect and of the 
responsibility which rests upon ministers and people alike to 
work more earnestly for the Kingdom of God on earth. 

With memories of Washington fresh in their minds, the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention held its fall meet- 
ing in New York City on Nov. 18 and 19. The Board was con- 
scious during all of its deliberations of the mandate given to it 
by the Convention, and in the spirit of that gathering faced 
forward with courage and faith. 

All of the officers and trustees of the Convention were 
present and spent long hours in board and committee meetings 
trying to discover the best ways of capitalizing this spirit. The 
new members, Dr. F. W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., and the 
Rev. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta, Georgia, proved to be val- 
uable additions to the Board. Their training and experience 
will add much strength and wisdom to the Board. 

The first business of the session was organization for the 
next two years. The following officers and committees were 
appointed: Chairman of the Board, Louis Annin Ames. Hzxecutive 
Secretary, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. Treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell. Committees of the Board: Executive: Mr. Ames, Dr. 
Adams, Mr. Friend, Mr. Hill, Dr. Sayles. Scholarship: Dr. 
Brigham, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ballou. Fellowship: Dr. Jones, Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Macpherson. Finance and Investment: Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Ames, Mr. Friend, Mr. Danforth, Dr. Macpherson. Church 
Extension: Dr. Adams, Mr. Ames, Dr. Jones, Dr. Brigham, Mr. 
Scott. Auditing: Dr. Ballou, Mr. Scctt, Dr. Sayles. 

The routine business of the meeting was brought in by the 
officers and committees and necessary action taken. 

A recommendation from the former Board that payments 
on ministers’ pensions be continued at the same rate and under 
the same conditions as during the past two years was adopted. 
In addition, it was voted to request each State Convention to 
take an annual offering for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, instead 
of for the-Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund as is now being done. 

It was voted to send greetings to the newly-organized Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association, and to offer co-operation in 
every possible way to further the objects of this association. It 
was also voted to ask this association to assume responsibility for 
Ministers’ Day at the next session of the Convention. 

It was voted to sanction the idea of a Pilgrimage to Europe, 
suggested by Dr. Macpherson in his address at the banquet in 
Washington, in the hope that many of our ministers and laymen 
might unite in such a project for the purpose of getting into closer 
touch with liberal leaders in the European countries visited. Drs. 

_ Macpherson, Adams and Brigham were appointed as a committee 
to work out details. 

It was voted to refer to the National Council of Superin- 
tendents a suggestion regarding the proper observance of the 
anniversary of Pentecost in 1930. 

Much time and thought were given to the Recommenda- 
tions and Resolutions adopted at Washington, that these might 
be carried out as rapidly as possible. 

It was voted to appoint a special commission to consider the 
matter of Spiritual Healing in the churches. Drs. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, Effie McCollum Jones, L. D. Case, W. B. Brigham, and 
Henry Victor Morgan were appointed, with the proviso that the 
chairman be empowered to add two physicians to the commission. 

The recommendation regarding Church Extension was 
carefully considered. It was felt that here was a specific chal- 
lenge made by the Convention to the Board. As a result a pro- 
gram for Church Extension in Canada and the United States was 
outlined, details to be worked out by the Committee on Church 
Extension and the Executive Secretary whereby some real ad- 
vances will be made in the next two years. Appropriations for 


this work, including some for more State Superintendents in mis- 
sionary states and for co-operating with the Canadian Uni- 
versalist Conference, were made in excess of the funds now avail- 
able for this purpose, but in view of the feeling of the Convention 
that the churches should support this work more,largely through 
the payment of the 5 per cent quotas.- Many fields are white to 
the harvest. The only problems about entering them center 
around the lack of men and money for such work. The Board 
took this stand on faith that ministers and people are earnest in 
their determination to make larger things possible. 

The recommendation dealing with the proposed Department 
of Religious Education was fully discussed. It was voted to ap- 
point Mr. Friend, Dr. Adams and Dr. Etz as the Board’s rep- 
resentatives on the Council of Religious Education, and instruct 
them to take steps for the immediate organization of the council 
authorized by the Convention. In the meantime, while this is 
being worked out, the Board continued the appropriation to the 
General] Sunday School Association for the salary of the Executive 
Director and to the Young People’s Christian Union for its gen- 
eral work, it being understood that the G. S. S. A. will provide for 
its own field workers in accordance with the policy outlined, and 
that the whole matter of appropriations shall be subject to re- 
vision when the department is in operation. The Board feels 
that this is one of the most important steps taken in a long time 
looking toward more effective and efficient organization. Its 
possibilities are so great that much thoughtful consideration was 
given to it. The Board has determined that none of the present 
values of the various organizations shall be lost and that much 
shall be gained in working out this policy. 

Another item of special study was the recommendation re- 
garding schools and classes in Religious Leadership. It was felt 
that a tremendous amount of good Would come out of the policies 
suggested by this recommendation. The chief business of 
the Convention at the present time is to assist in censerving and 
developing each local parish as an effective center of influence and 
active service in the community where it is at work as well as 
reaching out into new communities. Ministerial and lay leader- 
ship consecrated to these ends is essential. A new spiritual 
dynamic will bring about this desired result. It is hoped that 
these schools and classes for Religious Leadership may help 
supply the material and the spirit which are essential and may 
so educate our people in the many practical implications of Uni- 
versalism that we shall have new motive and new power for the 
greater work we have to do. A special committee to work this 
out was appointed, consisting of the Executive Secretary, the 
president of the Universalist Ministers’ Association and one 
member to be elected by the National Council of Superintendents. 

In connection with some suggestions for better ministerial 
preparation, Mr. Scott called attention to the courses available 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., for ministers in rural 
parishes. Fuller information will be secured and published later. 

It was decided to continue co-operation with the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches by ap- 
propriating $500 from the Golden Rule World Service Fund 
toward the salary of the Industrial Secretary of that Commis- 
sion, a project very dear to the heart of Arthur Nash, who estab- 
lished the fund. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Board in 
Washington about the first week in May, 1930, with the ex- 
pectation that the dedication of the National Memorial Church 
will be held in connection with this meeting. Drs. Adams, 
Ballou and Etz were appointed as a Program Committee for 
this occasion. 

The resignation of Dr. F. O. Hall as one of the Trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House appointed by the Board, was 
accepted with regret. Dr. F. W. Ballou was elected to fil this 
vacancy. 

Roger F. Eiz, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


SHELVES FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


For the Small Child 
Spin Top Spin. Pictures by Elsa Eis- 
gruber. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 
Beautiful and unusual pictures of chil- 
dren, illustrating tiny rhymes. 


The Toys’ Adventures at the Zoo. 
Gwen White. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 
A whimsical account of lively happenings 

when Mary’s toys ran away and called 

upon their live relatives. Delightful il- 

lustrations in black and white as well as 

in color. 


The Christopher Robin Story Book. 
By A. A. Milne. (E. P. Dutton. 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Milne’s selection of the best stories 
and verse from his four books of prose and 
poetry for children, illustrated by Ernest 
Shepard’s pictures from the former books. 


Short Poems for Short People. By 
Alicia Aspinwall. (E. P. Dutton. $2.50.) 
This book, like ‘‘Christopher Robin,”’’ 

will appeal to old as well as young. Its 

illustrations are delightful and the poems 
charmingly refreshing in their simplicity 
and rhythm. ‘ 


By 


* * 
And for Those a Littfe Older 


What To Do the Whole Year Through. 
By Reba Mahan Stevens. (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 

A clever mother, who knows how easily 
children can he guided to take pleasure in 
simple things, has written down in the 
form of stories what her little girls did on 
rainy days. There are suggestions for all 
seasons of the year. Simple language, 
delightful illustrations. A book that shows 
children the best way to happy use of lei- 
sure. 


The Dog That Went tothe Doctor. By 
C. Geraldine O’Grady. (Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard. $1.50.) 

True stories about animals. Just the 
sort of stories children love. Clear type. 

Pleasing illustrations by W. M. Berger. 


Hindu Fables for Little Children. By 
Dan Gopal Mukerji. (E. P. Dutton. 
$2.50.) ; 

These ten fables, ‘“‘instinct with a sense 

' of ‘the wise conduct of living,’ ’’ were told 

to the author when a boy in India and are 

here retold by him for children of another 

land. They are beautifully illustrated in 
black and white. 


The Long Bright Land. By Edith 

Howes. (Little, Brown. $2.50.) 

From the South Seas come these Maori 
fairy tales of the creation of man and the 
world, and of Maui, the fisherman’s boy, 
who learned magie in the heavens and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


brought to the surface of the sea that ‘‘Long 
Bright Land’’ of New Zealand. Unusually 
artistic illustrations. 


Kasperle’s Adventures. By Josephine 

Siebe. (Maemillan. $3.00.) 

In the heart of the Black Forest of Ger- 
many, the original Kasperle, or wooden 
doll, has been asleep in the attic of an old 
carver for ninety years. When he awakes 
the fun begins and does not end until the 
close of the story. The pictures are humor- 
ous and delightful. 


Sally in Her Fur Coat. By Eliza Orne 

White. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

Sally and Oxford Gray, Junior, are twin 
kittens with exciting lives. Scissorcut 
illustrations by Lisl Hummel add much to 
the charm of the story. 


Please Come to My Party. By Bertha 
M. Hamilton. (Little, Brown. $1.75.) 
Jolly little stories of seventeen lively 

parties given by the Twins Club. A book 

full of suggestions and interest. 


From Seven to Ten 


A Child’s Geography of the World. 
By V. M. Hillyer. (Century. $3.00.) 
A. companion volume to ‘‘A Child’s 

History of the World,’’ by the head master 

of Calvert School, with many maps and 

illustrations. A fascinating book which 
should be in the library of every child. 


The Lost King. By Helen Coale Crew. 

(Century. $1.75.) 

A story of the return of Odysseus to his 
home in Ithaca, by the author of “The 
Trojan Boy,’’ from the point of view of 
three Ithacan children of his time who 
found him sleeping on the shores of the 
harbor of Phoreys and, unaware of his 
true identity, made him their king. 


Under Two Eagles. By Helen Coale 

Crew. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 

A Polish boy in New York and his 
memories of his life in his native land. 
An unusual book with remarkably attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


The Book of Famous Horses. By 
Caroline Ticknor. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50.) 


Stories of the battle steed of Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon’s white Arab, Wash- 
ington’s ‘“‘Nelson,’’ and many other well 
known horses. This book will delight all 
young readers and introduce them to the 
many historical figures with whom these 
famous horses are associated. 


For Older Boys and Girls 
(Our Selection) 
A Girl from London. By Rachel M. 
Varble. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 
A story of Virginia in the days of 1870 
and a little English girl who wished she 


were back in London where people treated 
the King with respect. A delightful and 
beautifully iJlustrated book. 


Cease Firing. By Winifred Hulbert. 

(Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Stories of boys and girls from many 
countries who have thrilling adventures 
that American“boys and girls will enjoy. 
This book is endorsed by the League of 
Nations Association and has an accurate 
historical background. 


Marco Polo, Junior. By Harry A. Frank. 

(Century, $2.00.) 

The adventurous experiences of a wide- 
awake American boy in the romantic and 
mysterious China of to-day. An accurate 
picture of Chinese life, illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author. 


The Shores of Adventure. By Everett 

McNeil. (E. P. Dutton. $2.00.) 

In which a lad of eighteen explores the 
New World with Jacques Cartier. A 
vivid and plausible account of the discov- 
ery of the St. Lawrence River and Mon- 
treal. A book of adventure for man and 
boy, and many a lively girl will revel in it 
as well. Especially recommended by 
Angelo Patri. 


The Boy Electrician. By Alfred P. 
Morgan. Revised edition. (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepherd. $2.50.) 

Excellent in its clear exposition, in 
practical illustrations, in its understanding 
of the boy who wants to make things for 
himself. A boy who has the fun of study- 
ing this book and then making all kinds of 
electrical equipment for himself will have 
hobbies to keep him happy and interested 
for years to come, and he will understand 
the inventions that are revolutionizing 
our daily life. 


The Young Folks’ Book of Polar Ex- 
ploration. By E. L. Elias. (Little, 
Brown. $2.00.) 

All the most thrilling exploits of polar 
exploration are retold, and there is much 
information about conditions in the high 
lattitudes. | Illustrations in black and 
white and in color add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. The author has drawn 
upon all the classics of polar and Arctic 
literature, from Hakluyt to Scott. Here 
is heroism that will stir and adventure that 
will kindle the imagination. 


The Boyhood of the Presidents. 
Bessie White Smith. 
Shepard. $2.50.) 
As Dean Landrum of the College of 

William and Mary says in the Introduction, 

this book will arouse interest in the patient 

contributors to the future greatness of the 
boys who became great Presidents, those 
parents, teachers and friends who helped 


By 
(Lothrop, Lee and 


to set their feet on the ladder of achieve- 
ment. The background of each of the 
Presidents up to and including Mr. Hoover, 
is interestingly pictured and the boys who 
| became President aremadetolive. Photo- 
graphs or other pictures are given of the 
| birthplace or of the later home of each, 

and there is also a portrait of each. A 
good book for boys, whether or not they 
have an ambition to live in the White 
House. 


A Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country. 
By Dick Douglas, Jr. (Putnam. $1.- 
WB.) 

One of the boys’ books written by boys 
published by Putnams, and up to the 
standard set by previous volumes in the 
series. Dick agreed that it takes a better 
hunter to get pictures of an animal than 
it does to shoot it. His adventures in 
Alaska are well told and will set many boys 
dreaming of travel in distant places. 


Square-Rigged. By Jack Calvin. (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.00.) 

The adventures of an American youth 
on an Alaska salmon packet en route from 
San Francisco to Alaska, based on the 
author’s own experiences. A _ thrilling 
story of adventure and danger. 

* * 


Other Books Offered to Older Boys 


Bob North with Deg Team and In- 
dians. By Robert Carver North. 
(Putnam. $1.75.) 

Although Bob accompanied his father 
on a long trip in extreme weather over 
winter trails no white man had ever nego- 
tiated before, and survived to tell the tale, 
the story is not as interesting as those in 
other books of the series; perhaps Bob is 
graduating from the class of boy-writers 
for boys. 


Shorty in the Tank Corps. By Edward 

W. Keever. (Century. $1.75.) 

The experience of two boys in the World 
War, first as ambulance drivers with the 
French and later in the American tank 
service, by a man who took part in the St. 
Mihiel and Argonne offensives. 


The Rigor of the Game. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00.) 

Stories of football, baseball, hockey, 
tennis, track and rowing. Lively and 
amusing tales of athletic rivalry, with an 
interesting Harvard setting. 


Three Rookies at Morton. By Trent- 
well Mason White. (Little, Brown. 
$2.00.) 

Life in a military academy and the ex- 
periences of freshmen who learn to ride 
horses like cavalrymen. A rollicking 
book of humor and interest. 


Two Boys in South American Jungles, 
or Railroading on the Madeira- 
Mamore. By Grace B. Jekyll. (E. P. 
Dutton. $2.00.) 

A book for boys who dream of building 
railroads and bridges in remote places, 


written by the wife of a member of the 
engineering firm which constructed the 
Madeira-Mamore Railroad in the interior 


of Brazil. A story of difficulties and 
achievements. Unusual black and white 
illustrations. 


* * 


For Grown Up Children 
Toutou in Bondage. By Elizabeth 

Coatsworth. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

A fat and spoiled fox terrier is taken by 
his mistress to Morocco, where he is stolen 
by a huge Negro. Before she finds him 
again, he has many adventures and his 
character is entirely changed. A tre- 
mendously diverting tale with amusing 
illustrations. 


Arabian Romances and Folk Tales. 
By H. I. Katibah. (Scribners. $2.00.) 
Mr. Katibah had the good fortune to 

listen in childhood to story-tellers in 

Damascus, and he here retells, simply and 

delightfully, the romances, fables and 

folk-lore of his native land. The charm- 
ing illustrations capture the spirit of the 

East, which lives in every colorful story 

in the book. : 

* * * 


A TUFTS MAN IN SENATE WORK 


Dr. E. M. Winslow, professor of eco- 
nomics at Tufts College, who spent the 
past summer in Washington at the in- 
vitation of Senator David I. Walsh, of the 
Senate Finance Committee, as one of his 
personal advisers on tariff rates, spoke re- 
cently on the present tariff situation be- 
fore the newly organized Braker Forum at 
Tutts. 

Professor Winslow thinks the present 
impasse in tariff making at Washington is 
due to the lack of a general social point of 
view among the legislators. They see 
the trees—particularly their own trees— 
rather than the forest as a whole. There 
seem to be very few men left who are 
capable enough or brave enough to uphold 
the consumer’s point of view, despite the 
fact that the Senate, in particular, is sup- 
posed to be the guardian of the social 
welfare. On tariff matters legislators are 
likely to act as state-men rather than as 
statesmen. The result is that selfish in- 
terests in industrially and politically power- 
ful states are often perfectly impervious to 
the effect on other parts of the country so 
long as their own industries are favored. 
And the keystone to this system is the 
clever high-paid and often unscrupulous 
lobbyist. 

Professor Winslow emphasized the point 
that it is usually the hidden, indirect, and 
unpredictable effects of tariff legislation 
rather than the direct effects, which are 
of most importance. The fact is over- 
Jooked that the tariff is a game two coun- 
tries may play at, so that if all countries 
follow the same policy of discriminating 
against each other’s goods, they are al! 
on the same leve] as if they had never be- 
gun competitive tariff building. 

Another factor which tends to nullify 
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the protective system is the fact that 
American capital may be sent abroad where 
it is used to produce goods which seek an 
American market, the possible result be- 
ing that in time the insistence of this group 
for free trade may counteract the demand 
of the domestic manufacturers for pro- 
tection. The legislators are-just beginning 
to realize the dilemma in which this situa- 
tion places them. 

But since the tariff makers are dealing 
with a present situation and are forced by 
our present political system to represent 
localities rather than the nation, they can 
not be blamed too much for the so-called 
log-rolling and back-scratching system. 
The very existence of a tariff simply calls 
for more tariff, and duties on raw materials 
demand compensating duties on manu- 


factures. 
* ok 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


Something new in young people’s con- 
ferences was held in the Church of Our 
Father at Pawtucket, R. I., Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 10. There were 107 young 
people present, including a group of forty 
from the Attleboro, North Attleboro and 
Norwood Universalist churches. The af- 
fair was planned by the Rhode Island Con- 
ference committee having in charge the 
conferences that have been held by the 
adults of the churches for a number of 
years. ; 

The young people assembled at'5 o’clock 
and enjoyed an informal social hour, when 
sandwiches, cake and hot chocolate were 
served in the vestry. 

At 6 o’clock all assembled in the church 
auditorium, when Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., pastor of the entertaining church 
and chairman of the conference commit- 
tee, extended a cordial welcome, after 
which a devotional service was _ held. 
Colin Hawes of the Pawtucket Y. P. C. U., 
presided at the pipe organ, the responsive 
scripture reading,was Jed by Ariel A. Thom- 
as of the Woonsocket Union, the scrip- 
ture Jesson was read by Walter Oatley of 
First Church, Providence, and prayer was 
offered by James McNary of the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, who is also the 
president of the Rhode Island League of 
Young People’s Unions. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Rev. John D. Brush, pastor of the Nor- 
wood, Mass., Universalist church. Mr. 
Brush gave a very thoughtful, spiritual 
message which was heard with much in- 
terest. 

The young people were well pleased 
with the success of the conference, and 
will co-operate with the conference com- 
mittee in arranging for future meetings of 
a similar nature. 

An invitation has been extended by the 
pastor of the East Providence church, 
Dr. Morgan E. Pease, for the next confer- 
ence, which will be held in January, date 
to be announced later. 

Arthur M. Soule. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. N. M. A. MEMORIAL WINDOW 


At the close of the Women’s World 
Friendship Banquet on Tuesday evening 
of the Washington Convention, oppor- 
tunity was given to present the matter of 
the memorial window which the W. N. 
M. A. voted to secure in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church at Washing- 
ton. This window is to be dedicated to 


our pioneer Universalist women and all of 
our women who have been zealous in our 
missionary work either at home or in the 
field. 

The window which is to be ours is the 
first of the ten clerestory windows, the 
one nearest to the chancel on the north 
side of the auditorium. These windows are 
to depict ten outstanding events in the 
life of Christ. Ours willbe the Nativity 
window, with the memorial inscription at 
the base. 

More than $600 was pledged for this 
window during the banquet. The cost of 
the window is $1,500. We need about 
$850 to complete payment, and we wish 
so much that this might be taken care of 
by Jan. 1. Individuals, mission circles, and 
state organizations will all want to have a 
part in this memorial to our women—our 
pioneer women, who were responsible for 
our first national organization. 

In response to an article in the Novem- 
ber Missionary Bulletin, we received al- 
most immediately our first check for $10 
from one of the oldest members of the 
W.N. M.A. We asked that gifts be sent 
to Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 25 Logan St., Lawrence, 
Mass. We want you to-read just a part of 
this dear lady’s letter to Mrs. Schonland: 

“Have just received the Missionary 
Bulletin containing an account of the 


W. N. M. A. Memorial Window, and I 
would like to add my mite, so enclose 
check for ten dollars. 

“T think I must be one of the oldest 
members of the W. N. M. A. In’69 when 
the ladies were raising money for the Cen- 
tenary Fund, I paid my first dollar, and 
became a life member in 1890, when Mrs. 
Thomas was president, so that I have been 
a member for siaty years. I have enjoyed 
reading the reports of the Convention both 
in the Leader and the Bulletin. I think the 
Leader reports have been wonderful, bring- 
ing the doings of the Convention to those 
who were not able to attend.”’ 


This member of sixty years has set you 
a splendid example. Will you follow? 

* * 
WHAT WILL YOU GIVE? 

From the mountains of North Carolina 
comes the word that they can use for 
Christmas ‘‘contributions for the many 
shut-in and far up the river families to 
which we try to bring cheer at Christmas. 
Our especial] and urgent needs are as fol- 
lows: Money for the emergencies in shoes, 
etc., which arrive at midwinter. Money 
for the Christmas candy or the candy it- 


‘self to provide 100 candy bags. More 


clothing for cold weather, as our welfare 
shelves are nearly empty.’’ 

Miss Powell asks that all of these things ~ 
be sent to her by parcel post, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A CRISIS 

The Union year is more than one-third 
gone and as yet only two of our unions 
have done anything for the Church Ex- 
tension Department. This is a _ very 
serious condition and one about which we 
should question ourselves carefully. What 
is the cause of this delay? Is it lack of 
interest in the program? Is it merely a 
case of not getting started? Is it a case 
of the national Union asking too much of 
the local organizations? 

We have a different program this year 
than we have had in the past. As has 
been explained before, our program for 
this year is to include three sorts of work: 
First, we have pledged ourselves to pay 
$900 towards the salary of Leonard Prater 
in Texas. ‘‘Tex’’ Prater has just gone 
down there from St. Lawrence. Not so 
many weeks ago he went back to Camp 
Hill, Alabama, and took back a loyal 
unioner as his wife. They are out in 
Texas now, working for us. Are we going 
to back them up? 

Then, any amount which we may raise 
over the $900 (and if past years are any 
indication this sum should be nearly $600 
at the least) is to be divided into two equal 
parts, one-half of it going for our work in 
Japan, and the other half for work in the 
local unions. , 

The neéd of both of these is obvious. 
The moral obligation to keep up our work 
in Japan, at least until Clifford Stetson’s 
present contract expires (which is the last 
of this year) is apparent. We do not 
want to fall down. Last year we did rather 
well by the Japan Mission, because of the 
impossibility of finding a local church that 
we could help. This year we do not want 
to fall any farther below that record than 
is necessary. 

And lastly, we have the new departure, 
the work which is to be done with local 
unions. Already a great many local unions, 
and in some cases the state unions as well, 
have been requesting field work. It is one 


of the ways that the General Union can 
serve the smaller organizations, but it 
can not be done without money to finance 
the work. A little is allowed in the budget 
but not enough to do all that should be 
done. That amount in the budget is to 
be supplemented by this from the Church 
Extension Department. We can not be- 
gin to make the division of the last amount, 
however, until the $900 is raised. So the 
sooner the money is in, the sooner the 
program of field work can be put into more 
complete operation. 

We do not want our unions to exist 
merely for themselves. The Church Ex- 
tension Department is the way all of our 
unions have chosen, sat conventions, to 
serve some other thing. It is up to us to 
support it. If you do not approve of the 
work the time to say so is at convention; 
after the program is adopted it is neces- 
sary that all of us should support it. 

The situation at present is serious. 
Very little money has come in up to the 
present time. The nationa] superintend- 
ent has had to resign because of press of 
business, unforeseen at the time of his 
acceptance of the work, so that in the 
interim, while a new superintendent is 
being found, the work has to be handled by 
another board member. This means that 
the Union must count more than ever 
on the local unions. Without too much 
urging from “above,’’ without a great 
many letters being sent out from the of- 
fice, can’t the local unions go ahead and 
start their work? Now is the season when 
a great many unions are putting on money 
making affairs of one sort or another, can’t 
a certain percentage of the profit at least 
be sent for the Church Extension De- 
partment? 

It is a crisis; it is a condition which has 
not arisen before in this department, one 
which we hope will not arise again; but 
if you are willing to work we can meet it, 
and weather it. Will your union start 
now to help? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. Providence, R. I., 
Mediator. 
Dr. Earle: 


Novy. 30 to Dec. 7. Headquarters. 
* 


* 


NEW BOOKS IN THE LOAN LIBRARY 


To stimulate the teacher’s thinking: 

“Religious Education,’’ by Theodore 
Soares. 
the whole theme. 

“The Recovery of Religion,’’ by Dwight 
Bradley. Helps the teacher to respect the 
authority of inner experience, and to 
determine what part of education is his 
own field. 

Helps for the Worship Service: 

“Training Juniors in Worship,’ Mary 
Alice Jones. 

“Training Young People in Worship,’’ 
E. L. Shaver and H. T. Stock. 

“One Hundred Choice Sermons for 
Children.’? Compiled by C. F. B. Hal- 
lock. 

“A Child’s Thought of God,’’ Clark and 
Gillespie. Religious poems for children. 

* * 


A HARVEST INGATHERING 


The pupils of our school at Brooklyn, 
Pa., were asked to bring on Nov. 10 gifts 
of vegetables, canned goods, or other ar- 
ticles. The worship service on that Sun- 
day was built around the idea of sharing, 
and with it was coupled instruction about 
our workers in Japan. The next evening 
a Harvest Party was held with a varied 
program, including the showing of the 
G. S. S. A. slides on Japan, and then an 
auction of the gifts brought on Sunday. 
The proceeds of the auction will provide 
the gifts of the school for missionary work. 
It was a delightful occasion with friends 
present in addition to the members of the 
school. 

* * 
IN PLACE OF THE NEAR EAST OF- 
FERING 


As has been previously stated on this 
page, we are making no appeal for a Near 
East Relief offering at Christmas. In 
the spring we shall make an appeal for 
some philanthropic purpose as yet not 
determined. But what about giving at 
Christmas? We have surely all become 
thoroughly convinced of the great educa- 
tional and inspiring value of a giving 
Christmas. Let each school choose its 
own objective, either a local charity or 
some cause more remote. 

Some of our workers are asking whether 
the appeal for China Relief is to be con- 
tinued. The offering received for that 
purpose last year was a special one com- 
manded by the Ferry Beach Convention. 
It was paid through the China Child Wel- 
fare Association, an organization which is 


A clear and forceful discussion of . 
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THE UP-TO-DATE SCHOOL 
On Dec. 1 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
“ 1. Has made returns to Head- * 
* quarters of its International Friend- * 
* ship Offering. * 
s 2. Has applied for the slogans. Zz 
ie 3. Has appointed its Christmas * 
* committees. m 
“a 4. Is planning its worship to de- * 
* velop the Christmas spirit. ig 
s 5. Has chosen an objective for * 
* Christmas giving in place of the * 
* Near East Relief, now discontin- * 
* ued, 
* * 
* * 
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attempting to do for the needy children of 
China something of what the Near Hast 
Relief did in its district. There is a pos- 
sibility that this may be chosen as the 
objective of our Philanthropic Offering. 
Money given for that purpose will be 
forwarded by us to the proper authority. 
Schools that have used the appeal of 
Golden Rule Sunday, with its simple meal 
and the gift of the price of the usual more 
elaborate one, may continue that practise 
for the China Child Welfare Association. 

The point is that our schools should 
express the Christmas spirit by their 
generosity to others. It is your privilege 
to decide on the cause which most interests 
you. Money sent to our treasury will be 
promptly acknowledged and forwarded to 
the designated goal. We shall also try to 
publish lists of schools giving to local 
charities at Christmas time. 

We shall be glad of opinions from any 
of our workers in regard to the objective 
which should be designated for the offer- 
ing in the spring. 


* * 


PLAYS FOR THE PARISH HOUSE 


“Modern Magi,’’ by Charles Stafford 
Brown. In ‘“‘Modern Religious Dramas’’ 
by Fred Eastman, price $3.00. Royalty 
$5. A one-act play requiring five men 
and one woman. Scene—the interior 
of a prairie farmhouse. Good dramati- 
eally. 

“Dust of the Road,’’ by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. Price 50 cents. Royalty 
$5. A one-act play of high dramatic 
quality. Requires good acting. Three 
men and a woman. 

“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin. 
Price 65 cents. Royalty. Cast—three 
men, three women and nine children. A 
dramatization of the story of this name. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth’ and “The 
Christmas Carol,” dramatized by C. Z. 


Barnett from the stories by Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents each. No 
royalty. For lovers of the old-fashioned 
atmosphere of the Dickens stories. 
“The Christmas Guest,’’ by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackaye. Published in ‘“The 
House of the Heart and Other Christ- 
mas Plays.’”’ Price $1.35. A play for 
children and young people. It tells the 
story of a gift by the children to a beg- 
gar who becomes the Christmas angel. 
Most of the plays listed are in the Fine 
Arts Library of the General Sunday School 
Association, and may be purchased through 
the Universalist Publishing House. If 
you desire further information about 
Christmas plays, pageants or story material 
write to our office. 
* * 


ENTERING CANTON 


Nine new students have registered for 
the college divinity course in the Théo- 
logica] School, and two are candidates for 
the combined college-religious education 
course, according to Dean John M. At- 
wood. 

The new students are: Glenna Jean 
Waite, B. A. (State College of Washington), 
of New York City; Kenneth Hutchinson of 
Pasadena, Cal., transferring from Pasa- 
dena Junior College; Jeffrey W.! Campbell 
of Nashua, N. H.; Frederick Folsom from 
Pittsfield, Me.; John H. Lapoint of Lowell, 
Mass.; Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., from 
Worcester, Mass.; Warren Lovejoy of Nor- 
wood, Mass.; Joseph J. Ramoda, Nashua, 
N. H.; and Arnold Simonson from Medina, 
N. Y. The above names represent the 
candidates in the regular college-divinity 
course, while Ida Metz of Dexter, Me., and 
Eunice Parks from Penfield, N. Y., are 
matriculated for the combined college- 
religious education course. 

* * 


GOOD PUBLICITY 


The following is quoted from an article 
in the Portland Evening Express: 

“An exhibit which has attracted many 
people may be seen for the next few days 
in the High Street window of the Sports- 
man’s Service Shop, at Congress and 
High Street. It has been arranged by the 
church school of the First Universalist 
Church, Congress Square. Its aim is to 
call attention, through posters, to the 
need of moral and spiritual training in 
every life and to show, through a display 
of some of the pictures, texts, reference 
books, and other material]s used each week, 
just how Congress Square church school is 
attempting to meet these needs.” 

Details about how to arrange such an 
exhibit will be given to anybody interested 
by Miss Susan Andrews, director of re- 
ligious education at Congress Square 
Church, or by the G.S.S. A. office. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Eight weeks ago 
there appeared in the 
Leader a letter from 
Massachusetts of the 
sort we wish this letter 
could he, and of the 
sort we think all such 
letters should be. Mes- 
sages like this should 
be accurate and true 
in their statements, but they need not 
report all of the truth. Who of us would 
want everything told about himself? 
Who does not enjoy having the good told, 
while a kind veil is cast over the features 
which bear not the mark of worth? In 
that former letter we reported a lot of 
things about our churches, things that 
were encouraging and calculated to in- 
crease faith and awaken cheer. We re- 
ceived a communication from an excellent 
minister in which we were gently repri- 
manded for not stating the actual condi- 
tion of quite a number of the parishes in 
the state. Well, we did it in our way with 
a purpose. Maybe his way is better. 
We prefer ours. It is another instance of 
a question in practical ethics. In our case, 
we deliberately did not tell of the depress- 
ing conditions prevailing in some of these 
churches because we were sure that condi- 
tions were soon to be better. We had faith 
in these places, although there was small 
ground for faith in some of them. We 
wanted to wait and to report later. Now, 
it can all be told, and this letter is to be 
occupied first with telling some things 
which back there we hoped would come 
true. When the new church season opened 
with September it was a rather dishearten- 
ing prospect which spread before us. 
Four churches seemed at the end of the 
road, Two could not discern a clear way 
ahead and were discussing possible merg- 
ers as a more respectable way out. Added 
to these were vacant pastorates in the good 
parishes at Gloucester and West Somer- 
ville. On the first of November New Bed- 
ford entered the group as a parish in debt 
and confused, not knowing just what course 
to follow. The doors of no one of these 
churches has been closed this fall. The 
Superintendent could not be present at 
more than one place each Sunday, and 
there was danger of death before his pos- 
sible aid could be applied. So he asked 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Lowe, 
Dr. Earle, Mr. Greenway, Dr. Merrick, 
Mr. McInnes, Dr. Etz, Miss Slaughter, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Rice, and one or 
two of the students at Crane, to give each 
from one to three services without pay, 
except traveling expenses, which the Con- 
vention would guarantee. * * Last sum- 
mer the Amesbury church was certain it 
could move no further. It has now re- 
paired its roof, installed a new heater, re- 


placed some water pipes, renewed the 
floor in the basement, and for the past 
three weeks listened to a candidate. It 
expects to settle a minister and go on its 
way, we hope rejoicing. Of course the 


Convention is helping financially; $600 - 


will be given Amesbury when a minister 
is settled. * * Abington was most de- 
pressed of all. It was quite certain there 
was no way through. Invitations to merge 
in two different forms were received from 
the local Congregational church. The 
parish is pulling itself together. As an 
experiment, it has joined in a circuit with 
Brockton under the excellent ministry of 
Rev. H. E. Peters. The Convention is 
guaranteeing the experiment financially 
for a few months, in the hope that Abing- 
ton will go on later in at least the usual 
way. * * Norwell used to be joined with 
South Weymouth. When South Wey- 
mouth last year chose Rev. A. J. Cardall 
as its minister, it was decided that Norwell 
would look after its own work for a season 
at least. The salary is so small in a parish 
of this size that it is next to impossible to 
find the kind of minister such a company 
deserves. Preaching services here, as in 
Abington, have been held alJl of the fall at 
no cost to the local society. Now, how- 
ever, an arrangement has been made by 
which Rev. P. J. McInnes will take charge 
till the end of the fiscal year, April first. 
We are happy for Norwell and happy for 
Mr. and Mrs. McInnes. * * Swampscott 
was the fourth of the discouraged group. 
The officials saw no possible future. Con- 
ference after conference was held. The 
Lynn church, through Dr. Rose and Mr. 
Hempel, offered encouragement. Mrs. 
Chamberlain of the State Sunday School 
Association gave freely of her time, her 
services and her cheer. Services continued 
in spite of small numbers, a cold building, 
and small local leadership. Now, Carl A. 
Seaward of Tufts has been there five weeks 
as a student pastor. Each week has seen a 
steady gain. The congregations have 
quadrupled. A splendid superintendent 
has been chosen for the church school in 
the person of Mrs. Ranger. The Conven- 
tion, seeing this spirit, though it has no 
money in sight, intends to find a way to 
help. It is hoped that the First Church in 
Lynn will aid materially, as well as moral- 
ly. Mr. Seaward is winning his way 
steadily with the families of the parish, 
largely by the old, effective and un- 
dramatic program of a lot of house to house 
calling. Many of our churches slip and 
fail to-day because the ministers have lost 
faith in the high art of friendly visitation. 
We have not many ministers who will star 
as preachers but we have a great many 
who could become masterly ministers by 
the way of faithful and genuine pastoral 
care. * * Stoughton, left pastorless upon 


the removal of Mr. Farnsworth to New 
York State, had its weeks this fall when it 
considered a merger with the local Con- 
gregational church. The parish has voted 
not to merge. It is looking for a leader, 
and just now has its eye on one of the best 
ministers of our entire company. We are 
ail watching Stoughton just now and are 
expecting it to take a big, brave and splen- 
did course. Ours is the old First Parish 
in Stoughton. The church building is 
beautifully located at the very heart of the 
place. It is reported that there are more 
Universalist families in Stoughton at this 
time than at any period for many years. 
Upon an October Sunday, when the Su- 
perintendent visited there, the church 
school had’ above eighty in attendance. 
Miss Capen, the director, said there would 
be one hundred in line by November. * * 
The old parish in Gloucester went about 
getting a successor to Dr. Lee in a straight- 
forward, business-like fashion. Dr. Lee 
closed his pastorate on Sept. 15, but back 
in July a special committee was chosen to: 
search out and recommend a minister. 
A younger man was desired and yet a man 
who had had some years of successful 
experience. The lot fell upon Rev. Clar- 
ence J. Cowing of Middleport, N. Y. He 
came from the Washington Convention 
and preached in Gloucester Oct. 27. Rec- 
ommendation and election followed. Mr. 
Cowing will begin his new duties on Dee. 8. 
* * Dr. Huntley is serving as interim 
pastor at West Somerville. Just how long 
the interim will be no one knows. It is 
not likely that the West Somerville people 
will be in any hurry to shorten it. Warly 
in the fall this church heard one candidate. 
The thought then was to consider others 
until the desired man was found. The 
church learned, however, that after the 
Washington Convention Dr. Huntley 
would be available for supply work in 
some place. Immediately it was expressed 
that plenty of time would be taken in the 
selection of a permanent minister. Dr. 
Huntley is to care for the pastoral and 
preaching work through November and 
December. It is understood that he will 
vacate the pulpit on any Sunday when the 
church wishes to hear a candidate. Dr. 
Huntley is also lecturing regularly at the 
Tuckerman School in Boston. * * Rey. 
Lester L. Lewis, after a pastorate of a year, 
closed his work in New Bedford with the 
end of October. Bills for current expenses 
disturbed the parish and for a time there 
was real anxiety about the future of the 
church. The Convention has promised 
assistance to the amount of $600. The 
parish is harmonious and it has as fine a 
body of officers as can be found anywhere. 
It has an excellent church school under the 
superintendency of Mr. Chace. Men who 
are available are being heard. It will 
be rather strange if we are not permitted 
soon to announce the next regular minister 
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of the New Bedford church. Dr. Trout, 
executive secretary of the New Bedford 
Council of Churches, an organization of 
about fifty churches, gave it recently as 
his opinion that the closing of the Uni- 
versalist church in that city would be a 
distinct calamity. Our church in the old 
whaling city is recognized as a real and an 
active force for liberalism. * * At the 
close of this word upon the churches of 
Massachusetts, it is a pleasure to mention 
one or two news items. In Quincy the 
most successful fair of many years has 
just been held, which cleared $622. The 
women have installed an instantaneous 
water heater. There were eighty in the 
Sunday school on Nov. 17. Rev. EF. L. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain 
have moved from 11 Murray Hill Road to 
38 Ridgeway Road, Medford, Mass. 
Telephone 5724M. 

Dr. John A, Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, represented that institution at the 
induction of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins as 
president of the University of Chicago. 
During his visit to Chicago President 
Cousens was entertained by the Chicago 
Tufts Club at its annual banquet, and 
then went to Detroit to be the guest of the 
Detroit Tufts Club at a luncheon in his 
honor. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom was the speaker 
at the meeting of the Everett Mission 
Circle Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 5, and at 
North Attleboro, Nov. 19, bringing to 
both circles a story of the Washington 
Convention. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey has contrib- 
uted an interesting article to the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times, giving reasons why 
Frances E. Willard should be included in 
Ludwig’s list of the ten greatest women 
in the world. 


Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist church in Oneonta, N. Y., and 
will take up his work about the first of 
December. Oneonta is one of the most 
beautiful and prosperous communities of 
the upper Susquehanna valley, the site of 
an important state normal school, and the 
church offers a fine opportunity. 


Miss Mary Slaughter has returned from 
a trip to Halifax, Bangor, Dexter and Pitts- 
field. 

Prof. Clarence Skinner of Tufts College 
addressed the forum in the Universalist 
church at Bangor, Sunday, Nov. 17. 

Attorney General Clement F. Robin- 
son, Rev. Stanley Manning, Rey. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Rev. Pliny A. Allen, and 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., were the 
speakers at a Western Maine Laymen’s 
Get Together held on Nov. 22 in the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland. Rev. 


Noble is the minister. He is talked about 
and written up in the city papers more 
frequently than any other minister in the 
place. * * Down in Milford on Nov. 5 the 
church gave a notable reception to Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fister, who have spent 
twenty years at the head of that church. 
The Fisters were given a purse containing 
nearly $500. Mr. Fister has already given 
thirty-eight years to the ministry. Before 
going to Mi'ford in 1909, he was minister 
of the Arlington parish for sixteen years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fister are leaders not only in 
their church but in almost every enterprise 
which has as its purpose the welfare of the 
community. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Wm. D. Veazie, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, presided. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, since the Washington 
Convention, has spoken at the Old Colony 
Association, Canton, Mass., and the Michi- 
gan State Convention in Detroit. He has 
attended a conference in Indianapolis 
concerning date and place of the next 
General Convention, and represented the 
denomination at the meeting of the 
Christian Unity League in New York. 
He has preached in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
attended the Board Meeting in New York 
City, spoke at the Rhode Island Con- 
ference, attended the Men’s Conference 
in Portland, and preached in Oak'and, 
Me. His friends are suggesting that he 
use his leisure writing a book. 


Rey. Carl A. Polson, of Decatur, IIl1., 
was called to Sheffield, Ill., Nov. 21, to 
conduct the funeral of Hon. Clayton C. 
Pervier, for twenty years a member of the 
Illinois Legislature, eight years’ in the 
lower house, twelve years in the senate. 
He was a member of the Unitarian Church 
and the son of a Unitarian minister, Rev. 
S. L. Pervier. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. gave a public 
supper and entertainment Nov. 13. Mrs. 
Charles Richardson and Mrs. Theodore 
Frost entertained about eighty members 
of the parish at supper and a social evening 
Nov. 14. Mrs. Eva Fogg, in behalf of the 
Women’s Relief Corps, presented a silk 
flag to the Sunday school on Rally Day. 
This flag is displayed each Sunday in the 
department which had the best percentage 
of attendance the preceding Sunday. 


- Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rev. 5. Laurine Freeman, 
pastor. The newer families with numerous 
children and small incomes are beginning 
to work and to give according to their 
means. On Nov. 17, three little children of 
a Catholic mother brought in their en- 
velopes with their offering for Japan. The 
three gave thirty cents. The figures of 


Dr. Etz, a year or so ago, showed that the 
average family gift in the Universalist 
Church is fourteen cents. On this same 
Sunday three more children from the same 
kind of home joined our children’s group. 
On Wednesday, Nov. 20, a boiled dinner 
was served to all by the church school. 
The State Superintendent was present as 
our guest and speaker. 5 
* * 


JAMES D. CARPENTER 


The Directors of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House learn with profound regret 
of the death of their late associate on the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. James D. Carpen- 
ter, of Woonsocket, R. I. 

For many years Mr. Carpenter has been 
a loyal and generous friend and a wise and 
understanding counsellor, winning respect 
and affection from all for his integrity and 
his devotion to all the interests of the 
Universalist Church. 

We extend to his wife our deepest sym- 
pathy, and we record in this minute our 
own sense of loss. 

Voted, that this be spread upon the 
records and a copy sent to his wife and 
published in the Christian Leader. 

November 18, 1929. 

* * 

THEOLOGICAL» SCHOOL OF ST. 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from page 1506) 
Hepburn Chemistry Building on Oct. 26, 
marked what was in some ways one of the 
greatest days in the history of the institu- 

tion. 

At the November meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists, Victor Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., was elected a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University. 

nV A' 


* * 


REV. HENRY ADAMS PARKHURST 


The word that Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst 
of Hardwick, Mass., had been compelled, 
quite suddenly, to lay aside his earthly 
labors was received by all who knew him 
with a deep sense of loss. For several 
months he had kept at his tasks in his 
usual faithful way, realizing more or less 
clearly that a serious physical condition 
was creeping upon him. On Saturday, 
Nov. 16, he suffered a shock from which 
he did not rally, and on Tuesday, Noy. 
19, the end came. 

The funeral services were held in the 
church at Hardwick at 2 o’clock Friday 
afternoon, Novy. 22, Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, 
D. D., and the, State Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons, officiating. Interment was at 
Oak Grove Cemetery, Medford, Mass., on 
Saturday, Nov. 23, at 1.30, the committal 
service being conducted by Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema, pastor of the Medford Uni- 
versalist church. 

Mr. Parkhurst was born in Dunstable, 
Mass., June 17, 1874. He was graduated 
from the academy at Westford, Mass., in 
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1893, and from the Theological Depart- 
ment of Tufts College, with the degree of 
S. T. B., in 1906. He was ordained in 
February, 1907, and in October of the 
same year was married to Miss Anna Belle 
Archibald of Medford, Mass. Into their 
home came two fine sons, now the joy 
and the comfort of Mrs. Parkhurst. Mr. 
Parkhurst had held pastorates success- 
ively in Pigeon Cove, Mass., PRethel and 
Springfield, Vermont, Woodsville, N. H., 
South Weymouth, Mass., and, finally 
Hardwick, where his death occurred. In 
addition to his fellowship in the church, 
he was a faithful member of the Masonic 
Order, of the Odd Fellows, and of the 
Grange. 

The name of Henry A. Parkhurst was 
not one to be blazoned in large head lines. 
for he was not sensational. He was a re- 
served, clean, Christian gentleman. His 
idea of religion was that it is at last a type 
of life and that the best preaching of it is 
to be done by a genuine character dis- 
closed in daily conduct. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parkhurst removed to Harwick less than 
ayear ago. His death brings to an end a 
pastorate which had every promise of 
wholesome results through the next seyeral 
years. 

BAWsG: 


* * 


HONOR REV. AND MRS. HARRY F. 
FISTER 


Rey. Harry Fay Fister, pastor of the 
Universalist church and the dean of the 
Milford clergy, and Mrs. Fister, were 
tendered an informal reception by the 
church society at the church last night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fister were presented 
with a purse of nearly $500 by G. M. 
Billings, who presided during the cere- 
monies, on behalf of the church. Mrs. 
Fister was also presented with many hand- 
some floral bouquets, including a large 
one from Mrs. Chas. Claflin of Brookline. 
Numerous letters and messages from those 
who were unable to attend, were read by 
Miss Florence Aldrich. 

During the evening Clarence A. Jones 
rendered piano selections. Miss Helen 
Heath, Mrs. Arthur Fulton and Dr. L. A. 
Bennett contributed songs, being accom- 
panied by Mrs. H. D. Whitney and Mrs. 
Freeman Arey. 

Mr. Billings called for remarks from 
Albert J. Newell, president of the Men’s 
Club of the Hopedale Unitarian church, 
which was represented by a delegation of 
fifty, Rev. Dr. G. Edgar Wolfe, pastor of 
the Congregational’ church, and Rev. 
Charles I. Spear, pastor of the Methodist 
chureh, all of whom responded. Mrs. 
Mary G. Hobart of Brookline *gave an 
original gem. 

Refreshments were served. There were 
present representatives from all the neigh- 
boring towns and also many from Boston 
and Worcester. The decorations of the 
church were in charge of the Mizpah Club. 
The committee in charge of the reception 


included Mrs. Grace Mayhew, Miss Lucy 
Patrick, Mrs. H. D. Whitney, Mr. Bill- 
ings, Frederick A. Gould and Ernest A. 
Whitney. 

Assisting the pastor and his wife in re- 
ceiving were F. A. Gould, chairman of the 
board of trustees, Mrs. Mayhew, president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, Miss Addie 
Cook, president of the Missionary Circle, 
and Mrs. Beth Clarridge, vice-president 
of the Mizpah Club. The ushers were 
Judge C. A. Cook, E. A. Whitney, H. W. 
Moore and H. B. Hill. 

Mr. Fister has been connected with the 
ministry for thirty-eight years. Before 
coming to this town he was located in Ar- 
lington as pastor for sixteen years. He 
became pastor of the local church in Sep- 
tember, 1909, and with Mrs. Fister has 
been actively engaged in every project for 
the welfare of the town and the general 
advancement of the community. 

Mr. Fister graduated from the Crane 
Theological School connected with Tufts 
College, and, for two years following the 
completion of the course, pursued special 
studies at the college and later at Harvard. 

During his pastorate here he officiated 
for a period of about ten years at the 
services on Sunday afternoons in the Men- 
don Unitarian church, and also directed 
religious meetings often in the South Mil- 
ford district. ; 

In the summer months Rev. Mr. Fister 
is pastor of the Universalist church at 
Strafford, Vt. He is prominent in the 
Masons, having served as chaplain of 
Montgomery lodge, and Is now chaplain of 
Mt. Lebanon chapter, Masons. He is also 
assistant prelate of the Knights Templars. 
—WMilford (Mass.) Daily News, Nov. 5. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year, dated Nov. 12, 1929, granted 
to Roscoe A. Walters, pastor elect at Eldorado, 
Ohio. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ek: 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. B. H. Clark has been granted a letter of 
transfer from the Georgia to the Maine Universalist 
Convention. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
+s 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. George C. 
Boorn to Kentucky. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Alfred S. 
Cole and Rev. William P. Farnsworth, both from 
Massachusetts. 

Ordained clergyman’s license granted to Rev. 
Albert P. Van Dusen, Congregationalist, of Canton, 
Nerve 

George D. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * . 
LECTURES AT TUFTS COLLEGE 


A course of lectures by Dr. G. J. Heering of Lei- 
den, Holland, on ‘‘The Free Religious Idea in Europe, 
Its Origin, Development and Aspect To-day,” will 
be given in Packard Hall, Tufts College, at 4 p. m., 
as follows: 

Dee. 3. The Influence of German Idealism. 4. 
The Influence of Science. 10. The Modern Move- 
ment of the 19th Century. (a) Its Roots and Its 
Critical Attitude. 13. The Modern Movement of 


the 19th Century. (6) Its Naturalism, Monism, 
and Optimism. 17. The Modern Movement of the 
19th Century. (c) Second Periods: Agnosticism 
and Disillusion. 20. The Malcontents or Young 
Modernists. 

Dates to be announced later: The New Psychol- 
ogy of Religion—Otto, Heiler, Karl Barth and his 
School. (a) Exposition of Their Theology. Karl 
Barth and His Sehool. (6) As Criticised by Liberal 
Theology. The Outlook of Modern Science and 
Philosophy on Religion. The Tresent Situation of 
Liberal Protestantism in Europe. The Liberal 
Principles We Maintain—International Co-operation. 

Pak 
WANTED 


Will pay $2.00 each for two copies of “Cruising 
Around a Changing World,” by John van Schaick, Jr., 
for customers who are making a trip around the 
world. Communicate before sending. A. W. Polk, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 

oe 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Dec. 3-6.'Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dee. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish , 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass, 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 
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Plays «na Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Peace Sunday, Easter 
and other festivals of the church. 

All have been successfully produced, 
in many cases despite limited facili- 
ties, and the value of the material 
has thus been fully demonstrated by 
actual use. , 

An examination copy will be sent upon request 
208 pages $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, 
25 Beacon Street 


Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE INC. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England en safety 
standard film---Religious, Ethical and Recreational 
48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAN. 0155-0156 


Th FOR SECOND [fm HAND 
HEOLOGICAL OKS 


We have a classified stock of over 100,000 © 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of “‘Wants.”” 
Please mention this paper. 


HuULTE’s Boon Stone 20578 our 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


=== 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


BEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


301 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


“A 


J ok 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
ad JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Trernmont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BOOKS FOR 


Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Fiction 

$2.50. 
Fighting Caravans. By Zane Grey. $2.00. 
The Methodist Faun. By Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
By Fannie Hurst. $2.50. 


Laughing Boy. By Oliver La Farge. 


Five and Ten. 


Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. $2.50. 

Joe Pete. By Florence E. McClinchey. $2.50. 

Ancestor Jorico. By William J. Locke. $2.50. 7 

All Quiet on the Western Front. By E.M. Remarque. $2.50. 
Sincerity. By John Erskine. $2.50. 

Tt’s a Great War. Prize Novel. By Mary Lee. $3.00. 
Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver. $2.50. 


The Embezzlers. By Valentine Kataev. 
The Runner. By RalphConnor. $2.00. 
The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. $2.50. 

Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 

By Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
They Stooped to Folly. By Ellen Glasgow. $2.50. 
Red Silence. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Penrod Jasper. By Booth Tarkington. $2.50. 
Blair’s Attic. By Joseph C. and J. L. Lincoln. 
The Dark Journey. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Young May Moon. 


$2.00. 
By Julian Green. 


History and Biography 


Myron T. Herrick. Friend of France. By Col. T. Bentley 


Mott. $5.00. 
Beethoven—The Creator. By Romain Rolland. $5.00. 
July 714. By Emil Ludwig. $8.50. 
The Tragic Era. By Claude G. Bowers. $5.00. 
Stretchers. By Frederick A. Pottle. $3.00. 
Franklin. By Bernard Fay. Illus. $3.00. 


Midstream—My Later Life. 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. 
Brown. $3.00. 

Marshal Foch. The official biography. By Maj. Gen. Sir 
George Grey Aston. $5.00. 

Calvin Coolidge. Autobiography. $3.00. 

Albert, King of Belgians. By Evelyn Graham. $5.00. 

The Prince of Wales. By W. and L. Townsend. $2.50. 

Up to Now. Biography of Alfred E. Smith. $5.00. 

Mrs. Eddy. Biography by Edwin F. Dakin. $5.00. 


By Helen Keller. $3.00. 
By Harriet C. 


Religion and Philosophy 
God. By Middleton Murry. $3.00. 
A Preface to Morals. 


By Walter Lippmann. $2.50. 


The Mansions of Philosophy. By Will Durant. $5.00. 
What Do We Mean by God? By C.H. Valentine. $2.00. 
What Is Christian Education. By George A. Coe. $2.50. 
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CHRISTMAS 


All profits go to denominational purposes. 


Send your personal card with your order, and we will enclose 
and deliver books to any desired address. 


Following is a list of the newest books: 


If I Had Ghe Sermon to Preach on Immortality. Edited 


by Wm. L. Stidger. $2.50. 
Whither Christianity. Edited by Lynn Harold Hough. 
$3.00. 


Religion and the Modern. Mind. Edited by Charles C. 
Cooper. $2.00. 
Recovery of Religion. By Dwight Bradley. $2.00. 
By Basil King. $2.50. 


By H. Richard 


Adventures in Religion. 


Social Sources of Denominationalism. 


Niebuhr. $2.50. 
The Present Crisis in Religion. By Dr. W. E. Orchard. 
$2.50. 


By A. N. Whitehead. $4.50. 
By Charles A. Ellwood. $2.00. 


Process and Reality. 


Man’s Social Destiny. 


Books of General Interest 


America Set Free. By Count Hermann Keyserling. $5.00. 


Onthe Upand Up. By Bruce Barton. $2.00. 

Washington, Past and Present. By Charles Moore. Illus, 
$5.00. 

The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet. $2.50. 

Poems of Justice. Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark. $2.50. 

The Universe Around Us. By Sir James H. Jeans. $4.50. 

The Man Behind the Book. By Henry Van Dyke. $2.50. 


Art of Reading. By Prof. Robert E. Rogers. $2.50. 

Palestine To-day and To-morrow. By John Haynes Holmes. 
$2.50. 

The Inside of Prohibition. 
$2.00. 


By Mabel W.. Willebrandt. 


Books by Our Own Folks 
God and You. e 
Success and You. 
Two volumes by Nellie E. Friend. $1.25 each. 
John van Schaick, Jr. With twelve 
$2.50. 


Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 


Nature Cruisings. 
beautiful illustrations. 

$2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? | 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. Sold separately 
at $1.00 each. : 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the ‘Front Porch’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A study of Universalism. Dr. L. B. Fisher. $1.00. 

Autobiography of Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D. $1.50. 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list in the Christian Leader of Nov. 30. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


